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endeavored to fasten on “ H, G.” the responsibility of recommendiag 
Callicott, the hero of the great whiskey frauds, to the Government for the 
| place he has disgraced. The result of this was that “ H. G.” was com- 
| pelled to pronounce “ T. W.” and his aiders and abettors “ immeasur- 
| able liars,” meaning, of course, that their powers of mendacity were 
greater than our finite minds could grasp or comprehend, and not, as 
some absurd commentators have supposed, that the superficial area of 
their persons could not be computed. Smarting under this imputa- 
tion, “ T. W.” published, in parallel columns, on one side a private 
letter of “ H. G.,” written to the President in confidence last year, 





strongly recommending General Steedman as Stanton’s successor in the 
_— War Office; and, on the other, an article from The Tribune, published 
i. last month, strongly denouncing the said Steedman as the worst man 
E. L. GODKIN & CO., PUBLISHERS, 180 NASSAU STREET, N. Y.| whom the President could possibly select for the said office. The thing 
: : ; Sl ie ata wears an awkward look ; but it is not quite so bad as it seems, as it 
W was quite possible for an honest man to think very well of General 
The eek. Steedman a year and a half ago and think very ill of him last month. 
anew | He has done several things which show him to be utterly unfit for any 
Tue retirement of “ Binckley ” into private life and Mr. Johnson’s | ames eee ee a , “ cee ee ve 
, ‘ wrote his letter. Our advice to “ H. G.”’ would be, however, to retire 
attendance at the Antietam celebration have made the week, as far as | wie 3 ; ; 
ome resolutely, and no matter at what sacrifice of feeling, from the business 
politics are concerned, unusually uneventful, We have had no reports, | : ’ : , 
afi ‘ : “ of recommending people for office, and devote the time and energy thus 
no dismissals or accusations or threats directed against anybody, though | ‘ [rey . 
, , . j aan . - 4-4, Saved to the advocacy of Mr. Jenckes’s Civil Service bill, and thus help 
we believe the President still takes “the Constitution for his guide.” | - . sie 4 
pgs 'to redeem the country from its greavcst curse and canker—the filling of 
The dismissed generals and General Hancock have, however, met at, . Seg as ter oe 
, : ‘ : ; the public service with the nominees of editors and politicians as the 
Washington, and have been received with extraordinary enthusiasm. | nites ait Mate tals-wecks 
General Sheridan paid the usual visit of ceremony to the “Chief; ~ yJ ; 
Magistrate,” as it seems now the settled fashion to call the President, 
but it was short and chilly. On Monday evening Sheridan, Sickles,} There have been various stories afloat about the desire of the 
and Hancock were serenaded. Sheridan made no speech to the crowd, President to have all the elections of the constitutional conventions ai 
but General Sickles did, vindicating in general terms his administra-| the South take place on the same day, and of his having visited General 
tion in South Carolina, and citing—though not by name—Governor Grant, and urged his writing an advisory letter to the district com- 
Orr as one of his witnesses. Nothing, in fact, could be stronger than | manders to that effect. The object of this is, of course, to secure a 
the governor's testimony, in his farewell letter to Sickles, to the good | general postponement, as the day would have to be fixed with reference 
effects of military rule in maintaining order during the terrible ordeal | to the necessities of the State most backward in its registration. The 
through which the South is passing, perhaps the most trying through only certain thing about the affair seems to be that both General Grant 
which any people has ever passed, being nothing less than a double , and the President are agreed that they cannoi, if they would, interfere 
revolution—a social one as well a political one. There is no example with the commanding officers in the exercisg of their discretion. So 
in history of any such change, much less of any such change being | the elections will be held in each State whenever the military authori- 
accomplished with so little disorder and so little abuse of power. The ties think it is time to hold them—no sooner and no later. 
tirades which Mr. Johnson and his satellites have delivered on this | 
subject have, then, been fully as remarkable as revelations of their | 
ignorance as of their want of common sense. Ten years hence the} The cry for the payment of the five-twenty bonds in greenbacks has 
onslaught on General Sickles for his policy in South Carolina will sensibly abated, owing t8 the sorry reception it has met with from the 
produce very much the same impression as Mr. Buchanan’s demonstra- public. General Butler, as we have already mentioned, “ explained ” 
tion of the illegality of suppressing the rebellion. When a community last week. This week Mr. Pendleton has “explained.” What he 
is being re-cast from top to bottom immediately after a bloody civil | wants is that the bonds should not be paid off in the greenbacks now 
war, it is not the habeas corpus and trial by jury it wants, so much as in existence, inasmuch as this would convert a non-interest-bearing 
security for life and limb—the consciousness that property and person | debt into one bearing interest, and thus increase the burdens of the 
are covered by the strong hand. country; that the Government connection with the national banks 
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should cease ; and that the fresh greenbacks, which he needs for bond- | not impaired in the process of reconstruction. 


paying, should only be issued gradually as the restoration of the South | 
and the expanding industry of the country may call for them. The} 
trouble is, that when you set about issuing an inconvertible paper, | 
neither Mr. Pendleton nor anybody else can tell when there is as much 
of it in existence as the industry of the country requires. There is no | 
measure, check, or standard of any kind to be had. When you temne | 
too much convertible paper you receive notice of it by its coming back | 
on you for redemption in coin. But you may issue inconyertible paper 
in any quantity, and while some will maintain that there is enough of 
it out, others will maintain there is not half enough, and the debtor | 
interest will always urge you to keep on issuing; for the more you | 
issue, the better they will be off. If there were so much of it out that, | 
like the French assignats, a cup of coffee would cost a hundred dollars, 
the business of the country would, in the absence of any other medium, 
still be transacted in it. No honest man can go over this ground 
again, in view of the experience of the rest of the world, without feel- 
ing sad that in the United States, in the nineteenth century, it should 
be necessary to go over it at all. The sum and substance of the matter is 
hat anybody who issues inconvertible paper till Mr. Pendleton and his 
followers cry “ Hold, enough !” will swindle the poor just as effectually 
as if he sanded their sugar or put stones amongst their coal, and “ there’s 
an end on’t.” Governor Morton, of Indiana, has written an excellent 
letter on the subject, showing that the true way to lighten the national 
burdens is to lessen the taxes, and that this may be done not only with- 
out a diminution but with a positive increase of the public revenue, 
and denouncing all schemes for evading plain national obligations. 
As long as men of this stamp keep before the popular eyes “‘ the more 
excellent way,” we shall not fear the influence of the Butlers and 
Pendletons, 





If anybody wants to know the natural consequence of trying to 
collect an enormously heavy tax upon a commodity in only too gen- 
eral demand by the aid of a revenue service filled with the tagrag 
and bobtail of party politicians, ignorant of their duties, and intent 
on feathering their nests during their short term of office, he has only 
to read the reports which now appear in the papers every day of the 
“whiskey frauds,” as they are called in this city. The tax is so heavy 
that the premium on evasion is enormous; it pays distillers to run 
almost any risks to avoid payment; moreover; it pays collectors and 
inspectors to take heavy bribes. They have no character worth men- 
tion to lose. In the class to which they belong, hauls of this kind are 
not disreputable; the worst, judging by past experience, they have to 
fear from discovery is the loss of their situations—but they are sure to 
lose them anyhow, in the ordinary course of politics; while by being 
boldly corrupt they are sure of a snug little fortune, and increased 
consideration amongst their fellows. In the meantime, the consump- 
tion of spirits is not seriously, if at all, diminished by the tax. Its 
y«incipal effect on the liquor is to cause its adulteration, and the 
morals of the country necessarily suffer even more than the liquor. 
All these effects of this tax are set down amongst the ascertained and 
well-settled facts of political economy in dozens of volumes. If legis- 
lators cared for the experience of mankind, which they do not, how 
much trouble we should escape ! 





There are in various quarters all over the country symptoms of 
opposition to the tendency in the Republican party, of which we spoke 
last week, to incorporate all sorts of schemes of reform in the 
party platform, and force them through under cover of the general 
devotion to the fundamental doctrine of equal suffrage. We have no 
doubt these indications will not be thrown away on the leading men 
of the party, but they will need to be more watchful than ever during 
the next session of Congress. There is the tariff, the eight-hour move- 
ment, the Fenian movement, the temperance movement, the greenback 
movement, all of which are trying to get a seat in the Republican car, 
but the burden of which would be more than the party could bear were 
it twice as strong. Its present business is to bring the South back into 





the Union under equal suffrage, and to see that the national credit is 


This done, the other 
things may be brought on, but not before. A “mass convention of 
the friends of morality, temperance, and religion” has been called at 
Rochester, Minn., which the St. Paul Press denounces as an attempt to 
break up the Republican party, the leaders in the movement being 
Copperheads, although the call is mainly directed to Republicans. 





A propos of municipal reform, The Hvening Post has been reiterating 
its doctrine that “the people” (Zhe Post always means by this the 
numerical majority) “have a right to misgovern,” and rebukes the 
Citizens’ Association and everybody else for claiming the right to 
instruct “the people” on any subject. It is as well to repeat that this 
is one of the most immoral and detestable doctrines ever preached in 
a Christian country—that it is worse by far than the doctrine of the 
divine right of kings—that it claims for the numerical majority the 
right to disregard the moral law in its dealings with the minority— 
that it would, if sound, justify slavery or spoliation or any kind of 
baseness or corruption—that it is incapable of defence by any edu- 
cated man, and contains a fallacy over and over exposed—that the 
promulgation ot it at such a time and in such a community as New 
York City is likely to work mischief, and only mischief—and that, if 
such a creed were deliberately adopted by any democratic community, 
it would make democracy stink in the nostrils of every sober-minded 
friend of humanity. We, for our part, hold that all possessors of 
power, whether the Many or the One, are bound to use it in the service 
of justice ; and that the right of a numerical majority to “ misgovern” 
rests on precisely the same basis as the right of a band of brigands to 
rob a solitary traveller. We hope, too, the educated and intelligent 
and Christian minority of this city will not be deterred by talk of this 
sort from telling “the people” what they think, from asserting that 
they are wiser, are more enlightened, do kyow better what ought to be 
done, than the crowd which votes for Fernando Wood for mayor. 
That that crowd will work its way into more light through the exercise 
of political power may be true, but that it is the duty of journalists 
and preachers to keep it constantly advised of its ignorance, of its 
corruption, of its gullibility, and of its responsibility to God and man 
for the use it makes of its power, admits of no question. 





Nobody seems to have paid much attention to the proceedings at 
Antietam the other day. We observe that the Charleston Mercury 
thinks “ the services partook of a national and conciliatory character,” 
and infers from the language of Mr. Johnson’s speech that “ the senti- 
ment is becoming general that an honest purpose governed the action 
of both parties in the memorable conflict ;’ and The Tribune of this 
city printed in parallel columns Mr. Johnson’s speech at Antietam and 
Mr. Lincoln’s at Gettysburg—“ the greatest speech of modern times.” 
But, generally, the affair, so far as concerned the President’s part in it, 
has been looked on as a piece of electioneering for the leadership of 
the great conciliatory party which is to appear in 18$8—whether the 
Southern registration is reopened or not, we presume—and as such is 
looked on as a piece of futility not worth mentioning. 





One of the most recent Democratic discoveries is recorded in the 
Memphis Avalanche, which reports, on the authority of “several respon- 
sible gentlemen,” that on several different days they had seen, at a cer- 
tain point of a certain railroad, from ten to fifteen cars filled with 
blacks from Alabama, Georgia, South Carolina, and Southern Ten- 
nessee, all on their way to Ohio to vote. On being examined by “the 
responsible gentlemen,” these colored persons said they were sent on 
by the Freedmen’s Bureau, and they were “ to vote as they were told.” 
“This,” The Avalanche sensibly remarks, “is a fair specimen of the 
way in which the people’s money is squandered by the reckless Radical 
politicians.” It certainly is disgraceful to spend so much money col- 
lecting blacks all over the South to vote in a Northern State where 
they are denied the suffrage, when the judicious expenditure of half 
the sum wovld have procured twice as many cart-loads of white men 
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in the Eastern cities, each man good for at least two votes, and some 
for four. 


Several causes were at work to ensure the severe defeat which the 
Confederationists have just experienced in Nova Scotia. Most Nova- 
Scotians have the smallest possible degree of confidence in the poli- 
ticians who have for many years controlled the Canadas, and who, in 
all probability, are hereafter to control the maritime as well as the in- 
land provinces. Then the ordinary Nova-Scotian—if he is hardly 
what a Yankee calls a very enterprising person—is by no means a pro- 
fuse or extravagant person, and has no relish for seeing the surplus 
revenue of Nova Scotia taken to supply the chronic deficit in the Cana- 
dian treasury. Finally, and most cogent of them all, is this reason for 
opposing confederation: that a legislature, elected before confedera- 
tion had been seriously talked of, coolly settled the question for their 
constituents without submitting it to the people. This action the 
people have resented by sending an almost unbroken delegation of 
anti-confederates to Ottawa, only two of the nineteen confederate can. 
didates having been returned. The result of the election is a spirited 
assertion of the right of popular government. 





General Escobedo has written a remarkable letter to Mr. Romero, 
the Mexican Minister in Washington, or rather, Mr. Romero has done a 
remarkable thing in publishing it. The general says that all he did in 
Mexico was done in obedience to the orders of his Government and for 
the good of his country, and thanks Mr. Romero for denying the stories 
in circulation about him here; but, awkwardly enough for his friend 
Mr. Romero, he cautiously refrains from saying whether these stories 
were true or false. M. Escobedo is not the only person in the world 
who would be much indebted to his friends for denying what the world 
says about him. There is just now a visible rapprochement, as the 
French say, between the leading Mexicans and this country, which 
may or may not have something to do with the fact that they are about 
to put a loan of fifty million dollars on this market. If anybody wants 
to get an idea of the moral condition of the country, he has only to read 
the account of the execution of General O’Haran the other day. The 
men who authorize such spectacles, in a time of profound peace, do not 
deserve a footing even on the markets of any civilized country. Should 
the money be raised, we shall have a crucial test of the solidity of the 
present tranquillity. If the other “chiefs” can stand by and see the 
Juarez party spend such a sum, they must have made prodigious ad- 
vances in civilization during the late war, and the French may fairly 
claim part of the credit of it. 





The political future in Europe remains as uncertain as ever. 


tal continues to flow home to the banks, which are now groaning with | 


it; fortifications continue to be strengthened, new guns invented, while 
the French and German press keep up the courage of the fighting men 
by Homeric defiance and abuse. Of the New York 7ribune’s immedi- 
ate war in the Mediterranean we hear nothing more The Russians are 
probably getting another “ultimatum” ready for the Turks. Two 
“ ultimatums” will certainly bring the Sultan down, but if they do not 
we recommend the application of a third; and if this does not do, 
Russia ought, for the sake of her own credit, to declare war against him 
whenever the fighting begins all over Europe, or at some other remote 
and indefinite period. 





About the effect of the Salzburg conference on Germany, however, 
there seems to be ro doubt. It has, beyond all question, ripened the 
South German leaning towards Prussia. The Grand-Duke of Baden’s 
speech, the other day, revealed clearly the immense progress which 
the Southern states have made towards unity under Prussian leader- 


ship in consequence of the apparent leanings of Austria to France. | 


One other consequence will unquestionably be—we might say, is—as 
we have more than once pointed out, a closer alliance between Prussia 
and Russia. That this is rapidly growing up is now generally admitted, 
and the Panslavist movements in Austria and Turkey, directed, as they 
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| doubtless are, from St. Petersburg, point to a great convulsion in East- 
ern Europe whenever France and Prussia come to blows. 


In England there is nothing very new or striking. The newspapers 
me still trying to peer into the darkness of the political future, and 
make out, if they can, what kind of England the househelders are 
going to make of it. The probabilities are that their predictions, espe- 
cially the dismal ones in which a portion of the press is indulging, 
will suggest far more sweeping changes to the new voters than they 
would otherwise have thought themselves capable of bringing about. 
One or two things, however, all parties acknowledge to be doomed, 
without hope of respite or reprieve. One is the Irish Church, and the 
other the present military system. Both are monstrosities. Governor 
Eyre, as if to fan the flame of opposition, has just been feted by the 
officers of the garrison at Dover. 








The “ International Working-men’s” Congress has had its second 
meeting at Lucerne, in Switzerland, but the proceedings were not 
marked by much ability or practical sense. The difference of language 

amongst a body of men who are rarely acquainted with any language 
| but their own, and the ignorance of the French and other Continental 
| delegates of the rules of proceeding in deliberative bodies, or, in fact, 
| of the necessity of any rules at all, caused incessant confusion. The 
| questions brought up for debate were the relative position of men and 
| women in industry ; the probable effect of the trades unions on the con- 
| dition of the whole working class—whether they will not create and 
| foster a grade of poorer working-men ; the value of political enfranchise- 
|ment as an aid to social enfranchisement ; and others of less import- 
jance, The principal feature in the debate which followed was the 
| struggle of the chairman to keep the French delegates from exercising 


ithe right to “parler indésiniment”—a taculty which was, in the old 
| Revolutionary days, the proud boast of Bernard “ le Clubbiste,” as he 
| was called, who was afterwards tried in London for conspiracy against 
|the Emperor, and defended by the well-known Mr, Edwin James. 


Garibaldi does not seem to be growing wiser as he grows older, and 
his two attempts against Rome have destroyed his influence with all 
|the more sober-minded of his own countrymen, The last one, apart 
from its involving the arrest of Garibaldi by the Italian Government, is 
| more foolish than the first. 


The French troops were withdrawn from 
| Rome under an impulse which the French Emperor probably regretted 
| as soon as he had signed the convention, and his changed position in 
| Europe and changed feeling towards Italy as a possible ally of Prussia 
| in future complications, render him probably only too glad of an op- 
| portunity of going back again. If the despatch of yesterday, announc- 
| ing the return of the French troops to Rome, be true, it is a great mis- 
fortune for Italy, and Italy owes it to Garibaldi’s want of good sense. 
Whenever Italy gets out of her financial difficulties, and is able to turn 
a bold front to Europe with a full treasury behind her, Rome will surely 
fall into her hands. Every hour tells against the Papacy. It has lost 
Austria, and, in fact, may be said to have lost Catholic Germany ; and 
| intelligent Catholics are gradually reconciling themselves to the ides 
that the Church may continue to flourish even if its chief bishop does 
not hire fighting men. 


The insurrection in Spain has been suppressed and the executions 
have begun. There is hardly a city in the kingdom, according to the 
| latest reports, in which wholesale shootings are not going on under the 
direction of courts-martial. The Spanish branches of the “ Latin race” 
seem to be in a bad way, and there appears to be no immediate hope 
of improvement. In Spain the army is just strong enough to put down 
insurrection, but not strong enough to keep order, and the degeneracy 
of the aristocracy and the absence of a middle class have left the 
army the only governing power. The worst of it is that the people, 
while brave and martial enough to make foreign interference impos 
sible, are not capable of pulling down the military régime. The 
chances are that Spain will run the course of Mexico, and perhaps not 
come out as well in the end. 
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Notes. 


LITERARY. 


Messrs. Nicnots & Noyes, Boston, will publish, early next month, 
“The Sexuality of Nature,” by Leo H. Grindon, author of “ Phenomena of 
Plant Life,” ete. They also announce for publication by subscription a 
large-paper edition of Samuels’s “ Ornithology and Odlogy of New England,” 
with entirely new drawings, colored from nature, and promise that “ no 
pains or expense will be spared” in thus producing the new volume.—— 
Mr. H. B. Faller, Boston, has in press Theodore Parker's writings, in four- 
teen volumes, new edition; volume second of “ Lectures and Annual 
Reports on Education,” by Horace Mann, uniform with his “Life ;” 
“ Memoir of Rev. Mr. Conant,” by Rev. Robert Collyer; “Joseph in the 
Snow,” by Berthold Auerbach ; “ Morning Glories, and other Stories,” by 
Miss L. M. Alcott; “ Fairy Bells, and What they Zolled us,” by Miss Lan- 
der.——-Messrs. Leypoldt & Holt have in press “‘ The Interference Theory of 
Government,” by Charles Astor Bristed, a little work of some hundred 
pages, of which it is not difficult to guess the contents. 


—The firm of Mohun & Ebbs, favorably known to our book-buyers for 
its importations of rare and valuable works, especially illustrated, large- 
paper, and otherwise fine editions, having recently dissolved by limitation, 
the junior partner, Mr. Allen Ebbs, has removed to 183 Broadway, and con- 
tinues the business with an entirely new stock of books. Turner’s “ Rivers 
of France,” folio, Sir Thomas Lawrence’s “ Portraits,” the fifteen volumes 
of the “Museo Borbonico,” the volume of engravings of Thorwaldsen’s 
works, produced at the expense of the Danish Government, proof plates of 
the illustrations to “ Waverley,” Doré’s designs complete, are among the 
more striking portions of Mr. Ebbs’s present collection. 


—At the late meeting of the British Association for the Advancement 
of Science, the Earl of Buccleuch, president for the year, paid a tribute to 
the late Prof. Faraday, who has been called the greatest discovery of Sir 
Humphry Davy. The London correspondent of the New York Times, 
recalling this saying, remarks that “ Davy was himself the discovery of a 
greater man, in my opinion, than either of them—Count Rumford.” It is 
really true, and it is a curious link between the Old World and the New, 
that Davy owed his promotion to the professorship of chemistry in the 
Royal Institution, if not directly to Benjamin Thompson—originally of 
Woburn, Massachusetts, later of Rumford (Concord), New Hampshire, later 
still of Munich, etc.—at least indirectly, as the founder of the Institution. 
A small percentage of the American people have heard of Count Rumford 
as the founder of a professorship in Harvard College, but few know that he 
was an American, and that he probably excelled Franklin as a physicist. 
In fact, these two men, were distinguished for their researches in heat, light, 
and electricity, the correlation of which forms the most brilliant chapter of 
scientific discovery within the memory of the present generation; and 
Rumford’s enquiry into the nature of heat, and his experiments tending to 
identify heat with motion, are now looked back upon with respect by Tyn- 
dall, Greve, and their co-laborers. By his correction of smoky chimneys, 
and discovery of the true theory of draughts, the count contributed to 
the comfort of millions, and secured the universal use of coal for domestic 
purposes. As a statesman, he was to Bavaria, on a smaller scale, what 
vom Stein was to Prussia. 


—The influence of the old nations on the North by commerce is the 
subject of a recent work in Swedish, by Mr. C. F. Wiberg, now pub. 
lished in a German translation. (‘Der Einfluss der klassischen Volker 
auf den Norden durch den Handelsverkehr.” Hamburg. f867.) The 
influence of the Pheenicians on the culture of the Scandinavian North 
during the bronze age was sought to be established by Professor 8. 
Nilsson, in his work on the “ Aboriginal Inhabitants of the Scandinavian 
North ;’ but Mr. Wiberg only partially corroborates his views. The Phe- 
nicians, attracted by the mineral wealth of Spain, especially its tin and 
silver, early settled there, and in 1100 B.c. founded Gadir, the modern 
Cadiz, as is proved by remains of buildings, discoveries of coins, instruments, 
monumental inscriptions, etc.,and by the Pheenician impress on the language 
and culture of the Iberians. There is testimony and proof that they reached 
the south coasts of Britain; but Mr. Wiberg dissents from Professor Nils- 
son’s opinion that they visited the more northern waters. That Gaditanian 
and Carthaginian navigators had passed through the Channel into the 
North Sea, and had traded in amber, is not quite impossible, but cannot be 
satisfactorily proved, as there is no tradition about it, nor has there been 
any discovery of Phceenician remains in western and northern Europe. 





According to Mr. Wiberg, the style and uniformity of the bronze weapons 
found in Germany and Scandinavia are quite Etruscan, and in many cases 
point to a mechanical origin, by casts which are found in Italy, unlike the 
Pheenician, and evidently of Etruscan origin. The line of these discoveries 
follows the great commercial highways from Italy over the Alps, along the 
Rhine, and thence to the north ; also in Eastern Germany following the 
Danube. The amber trade of the North with the Greeks was inaugurated 
in 325 B.c. by Pythias of Massilia (Marseilles), who circumnavigated the 
Atlantic coast, and found his Thule, as Mr. Wiberg surmises, in Jutland. 
A Greek-Scythian colony at the mouth of the present Bug and Dnieper 
prosecuted an amber trade with the Baltic by means of the latter river. 
The Romans also came overland as early as 361 B.c., as is shown by coins 
found in Scandinavia. For amber they exchanged instruments, weapons, 
gold and silver coins, etc. 


—An unperformed opera of Meyerbeer’s, called “The Youth of Goethe,” 
the performance of which was forbidden in his will by the composer, and 
which his widow, with due regard to this circumstance, had kept back, is 
the subject of a lawsuit on the part of M. Blaze de Bury, who wrote the 
text for it, of course under promise of compensation. He now demands the 
performance of the opera in order to get his tantiéme. Most admirers of 
good music will hope that he may win.——Among recent recipients of the 
Cross of the Legion of Honor was Mr. Spiers, professor of English at the 
fcole des Ponts et des Chaussées, and well known to school-boys as the 
author of the best popular French and English dictionary now in use.—— 
A leaf from practical theology is a work just published in France, of 
which Dr. E. Verrier is the author: “Of Infant Baptism in case of Danger,” 
which treats especially of intra-uterine baptism and the instrument to 
administer it——Didier (Paris) publishes M. Pellissier’s history of “ The 
French Language from its Origin to the Present Day,” in its formation and 
progress, embodying the latest results of philological investigation. 


—An Austrian political economist, Dr. L. Stein, of Vienna, has published 
a hand-book of public administration, the last part of which, treating of 
public health, has just appeared (“ Die innere Verwaltung. III. Theil. Das 
6ffentliche Gesundheitswesen in Deutschland, England, Frankreich und 
andern Liindern. Von Dr. L. Stein.” Stuttgart. 1867). The regulation 
of the public health is divided by the author into two departments, the 
preventive, or sanitary, and the remedial. The first embraces the restriction 
of epidemics, that put upon markets, quack and patent medicines, burials, 
buildings, the labor of juveniles, and on contagious diseases; the second 
governs the persons engaged in the healing process, physicians and apothe- 
caries, and also the public health institutions, hospitals, asylums for the 
insane, etc., etc. In France and Germany the governmental administration 
of the public health is regarded as almost perfect, and likewise the super- 
vision and restriction of physicians and druggists. Without the study of 
medicine for not less than four years, hospital practice of one year, and a 
doctor’s examination, nobody in either of these two countries is admitted to 
practice. In England no formal examination is prescribed, and the acquisi- 
tion of the doctor’s degree is free. Nine medical corporations in that country 
are exclusively entitled to have their fellows and licentiates acknowledged 
as physicians. The only security against incapacity is given by the regis- 
tration of those physicians in a medical register, subject to the General 
Council of Medical Art. In France, Holland, and Germany apothecaries are 
only admitted to make prescriptions after several years’ study of pharmacy 
and an examination. Drug-stores are subject to regular visitations and the 
sale of patent medicines is prohibited. In England there is no legislation 
about this matter. 

—Triibner’s Literary Record for Sept. 2 contains a translation of the 
preface of a Parsee gentleman, residing in London, to Ais translation of Sir 
John Malcolm’s “ History of Persia” into the Guzerati language. Jam- 
shedjee Pallonjee has largely annotated the original work, and illustrated it 
with twenty engravings and a portrait of the leading European Zend 
scholars. He enumerates eight conclusions to which he has arrived and 
which he endeavors to establish in his introduction. He agrees with Bun- 
sen as to the time of the early Aryan separation, and in fixing the age of 
the prophet Zoroaster at 3500 B.c. The primitive abode of all the Aryans 
in the pre-historic period was somewhere near the North Pole, a decided 
change of temperature having since taken place in that region. The Semi- 
tic and the Aryan history should be treated independently of each other ; 
as the Bible treats of the Semitic people only. “In the history of mankind, 
as a general rule, one Aryan nation is not destroyed by another Aryan 
nation, but by the Semitic or Turanian nation only, and vice versa. Gen- 
erally speaking, the Aryan is an original or inventive mind, the Semitic a 
copying or receptive mind.” ——Some of the recent publications of Triibner 
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& Co, are, “ The Dervishes ; or, Oriental Spiritualism,” by John P. Brown, pretensions, such as those whose titles we give below, which pour from the 
U. 8. Secretary of Legation at Constantinople; Alexander Melville Bell’s | press every year. They rarely seek to guide men in choosing their calling ; 
“ Visible Speech ; the Science of Universal Alphabetics,” or, self-interpreting | they suppose it already chosen, and then supply general maxims which 
physiological letters for the writing of all languages in one alphabet, illus-| will be likely to be of use in any calling, showing the mental and moral 


trated by tables, diagrams, and examples; “A Hand-Book of Modern | 
Arabic,” being a practical grammar, with its examples, etc., in European 
type, by Prof. F. W. Newman. 











’ ERRATUM. 


In our article on “* Mr. Longfellow and his Critics,” in our last number, the name 
“Blane” should have been printed ** Blanc.” 








THE ART OF LIVING.* 

A WRITER of considerable acuteness, in one of the Irish papers, has lately 
been maintaining that we need an additional profession, the business of 
which should be simply and solely to point out to each man, after a proper 
investigation of his antecedents, attainments, and mental and moral quali- 
ties, in what calling he should engage. This conclusion has been 
reached after long and painful observation of the tremendous blunders | 
which lads make every day in selecting their walk in life. The ministry 
swarms with men who would have made good lawyers and soldiers; the 
bar with men who would have made excellent merchants; commerce with 
men who would have done better as professors, and soon. In old societies 
these mistakes are almost irretrievable. They are not usually discovered 
until a man has fairly settled down to his work for good or evil, or has 
grown too old to make change possible. In this country, where the social 
organization is less fixed, men make more frequent attempts to correct early 
errors by abandoning the calling once taken up and going into others; but | 
even here change is difficult, and, when made, it is often unsuccessful. 
Even if the person happens in the second attempt to hit on his right voca- 
tion, the mere act of changing—the feeling that, having once made a mis- 





habits and other conditions necessary for general worldly success, The kind 
of teaching they supply is, in fact, very much like that which the Sophists 
gave young men in ancient Greece. In our day, the field of intellectual 
knowledge has become so enormously extended that educators of youth are 
almost forced to confine themselves to giving the pupil a tincture of science 
and literature. The moral training, training in the art of living, of being 
useful, of being agreeable, in the proper regulation of his relations te his 
fellow-men, is left to the parents, and only a small minority of these are 
competent for it, or devote much attention to it ; hardly any give it system 
atic attention ; so that nearly all the instruction young people get in the 
social art they get imperceptibly, unconsciously, from the social and family 
influences under which they live. Occasionally their character is affected 
by the church to which they belong ; and sometimes, but only very rarely, 
ministers try to deal with social problems for the benefit of the young ; but 
ministers are apt to be ill-fitted, both by education and position, for any such 
work. 

The Sophists, on the other band, had very little scientific or literary know! 
edge tocommunicate, When they had taught their pupilsa little astronomy, 
a little geometry, and a little arithmetic, their store was exhausted. They 
had no body of literature through which to carry the pupil, so they devoted 
themselves mainly to his instruction in his interests and duties as a mem- 
ber of a civilized community—in other words, taught him to “think and 
speak and act” as a citizen, father, brother, son, or Greek; how to express 
himself correctly and effectively ; how to bear himself gracefully and harmo- 
| niously ; in short, the qualities of mind and body he needed to cultivate in 
| order to be of value to the state and to his family. We need not ask how much 
| of all this a youth learns in our schools and colleges. His whole time up to 


take, he may make another—is apt to unsettle him permanently, and con-! tye moment of entering on the active duties of life is devoted to acquiring 


vert him into one of those versatile mortals who are “ everything by turns | scientific or classical information. All the direct moral or wsthetic education 
, pe . . ae . 

and nothing long,” and who, after a life of failures, sink into an embittered | },,, gets is derived from occasional parental admonitions or stray scraps of 

and unhappy old age. , | wisdom communicated by teachers or professors in an address on some 

There is probably no more prolific source of misery than these mis- | 


‘solemn occasion. We have, of course, chairs of moral philosophy, but the 
takes in choosing a vocation, and they cause great loss to the community. | instruction communicated in them is apt to be made as scientitic as possible, 
The waste in productive power, of having men spending their lives in try- | and kept as far as possible from application to actual life. When a boy, 


ing to do one thing when they are better fitted for some other, is, of course, | launched on the great sea, and brought face to face every day on rising with 
immense. If we could only nit apna eclentifie method of dropping men | difficulties of all kinds, wants to get at the secret of ordinary worldly suc- 
into their proper places at their entrance on active life, we should not only | cess, wants to find out what implements he must most use, what defects in 


greatly increase the sum of human happiness, but make a great addition to. 
the national wealth. Whether we should be any better off if we had a body | 
of men set apart for this very business, as the Irish writer suggests, may be | 
doubtful. Whether there be any considerable number of persons in existence | 


possessing the necessary qualifications for it, may be questioned ; but even | 


if there be, there is no means of discovering them—a fatal and irremediable 
defect in the scheme. Who could answer for the fitness of those who are to 
pass upon the fitness of others? 


As matters stand, boys either drift into their callings on the current of | 


circumstances or they are put into them by parents who have probably either 
made little or no study of their taste or bent, or else try to force them to 
adapt themselves to some favorable opening. A father may be satisfied that 
his son would make a good lawyer, but he finds he can get him into some 
mercantile house of high standing on favorable terms; or he knows that his 


bent is literary, but just then he cannot well afford to send him to college, 
and soon. In a still greater number of cases, the boy’s character not being | 


formed, and no special bent having developed itself in him, he is guided in 
the choice of a pursuit by some accident of hia position. He has a school- 
fellow engaged in it, who describes it in glowing terms, or there is some in- 
cident of it which strikes his fancy. He turns merchant because he sees 
that wealthy merchants live in fine houses and keep fast horses ; or goes to 
the bar because he sees that a good many lawyers are very famous and 
highly honored ; or he becomes a clergyman from an admiration of pulpit 
eloquence, or from a desire to be “ interesting ” to women. 
This being the case—mistakes being apparently not preventable—soci 


philosophers have devoted themselves mainly to showing men how to! 


reduce their bad consequences to a minimum ; that is, to instructing people 
how “to make the most of themselves,” as it is called, no matter what walk 
of life they may have chosen. The demand for this sort.of instruction is 
insatiable, if we may judge from the number of books, of greater or less 





* “ Mistakes of Educated Men. By John S. Hart, LL.D.’ Fourth edition. Phila- 
delphia: J. C. Garrignes. 1867. 

“* Mental and Social Culture: a Text-Book for Schools and Academies. By Lafay- 
ette C. Loomis, A.M., M.D." New York: J. W. Schermerhorn & Co. 1867. 


himself he must correct, what he needs in order to be agreeable in circles in 
which pleasure and profit are to be sought, what dangers he runs in trying 
to make his place as a social being in what is called the “ world "—wants, 
in short, to command the experience of men who have been through the 
process and succeeded in it, he has to purchase one of the dozens of little 
books whose number is swelled every year, many of them trashy, many 
more foolish, and many more misleading, but all aiming to do in an 
irregular way what ought to be done regularly in education. He gets 
through this channel, for the most part, advice on dress from some of the 
worst-dressed men in the country, on manners from some of the great«st 
clowns, on mental culture from men whose minds are a mass of confusion, 
and on the art of conversation from bores whose appearance in private life 
| puts young and old to flight. 

One of the little books before us—Dr. Hart's “ Mistakes of Educated 
| Men”—is a commentary on the seven great maxims: Take care of yori 
health; form the habit of being beforehand with your work ; hold on vo the 


calling or profession you have chosen ; have some fresh intellectual acquisi 
|} tion always on hand; do not limit your studies to your own specialty or 
your intercourse to your own particular sect or caste; cultivate the art of 
conversation ; cultivate good manners. We have rarely, if ever, met in this 
species of literature with more good sense, good feeling, knowledge of the 
| world, and comprehension of the means of succeeding in it, within the same 
_compass ; and though we have never lighted on it before, we are glad to see 
| that this is the fourth edition. Of course it touches everything lightly, and 
contains very little that is new or striking; but on a subject on which so 
much is to be said, and on which so much has been said, perhaps a teacher 
| exhibits his sagacity and tact in no way so well as in making a good selec- 
‘tion of the advice he offers. Dr. Loumis’s book is a more pretentious per- 
formance, being “a text-book for schools and academies; but hardly so 
successful. The author, or rather compiler—for a considerable portion of 
it is taken from Dr. Watts’s “Improvement of the Mind,” and more from 
| “ Chesterfield’s Letters ” and other works—perfectly well understands, how 
|ever, the want he secks to supply. He says very truly that, on the ques- 








The 


tions of “ how the mental faculties may be best developed and strengthened, 


i eu t successful mode of stu ly, how shall I learn the principles 
of } eness and personal accomplishments, of rendering myself agreeable, , 
nstruction has been greatly neglected;’ and that, “ with no word of 
coun 1 his whole course of instruction, the youth is expected to develop 


miself for mental success and social excellence.”’ But Dr. Loomis is hardly 
in a position to supply the need himself when he supposes that Dr. Watts 
No- 


body who understands his age would embody such wisdom as the following 


is a good instructor on such subjects for the young men of our day. 


in a manual of “ Mental and Social Culture ”: 

“He that would raise his judgment above the valgar rank of mankind, 
and learn to pass a just sentence on persons and things, must take heed of 
a fanciful temper of mind and a humoroug conduct in his affairs. Fancy 
and humor, esrly and constantly indulged, may expect an old age over- 
run with follies.” 

Or such as this: 


“Tn order to furnish the mind with a rich variety of ideas, the laudable 


curiosity of young people should be indulged and gratified rather than dis- 
couraged 
in observing and inquisitive in searching into things that occur ; nor should 
such an enquiring temper be frowned into silence, or rigorously restrained, 
but should rather be satisfied with proper answers.” 


NEW THEORIES OF CONSTITUTIONAL LAW.* 


Tuts is an ingenious and elaborate effort to demonstrate, by a course of 


legal argument, that the Federal Constitution has been misconstrued ever | 


since it was established, and that, properly interpreted, it abolished slavery, 
destroyed the last vestige of State rights, consolidated the whole power of 
government in the hands of federal authority, and carried out the doctrines 
of Hamilton to an extent of which Hamilton himself did not dream. 


Such a line of argument cannot, of course, be supported by judicial 


authorities, for it is in direct opposition to the views of every tribunal that 


A few cases are cited 
by way of illustration, or to strengthen collateral branches of the argument ; 
but evidently no great importance is attached to them. 

The keystone of Judge Farrer’s theory is to be found in the preamble or 
enacting clause of the Constitution: “ We, the people of the United Siates, 


has administered justice in this country since 1787, 


in order to form a more perfect union, establish justice, ensure domestic 
tranquillity, provide for the common defence, promote the general welfare, 
and secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity, do ordain 
This 


clause, in our author's opinion, confers powers and duties upon the Federal 


and establish this Constitution of the United States of America.” 


Government commensurate with the objects thus declared, and upon the 
widest interpretation of their meaning. It needs no explanation to make it 
clear to any one that this doctrine would give to the Federal Government 
all the power that any government ever had, subject only to the specific 
checks and restraints imposed by subsequent clauses of the Constitution 
itself. Whatever any State might do, the United States could do; and the 
latter power might go further, and, assuming all the powers of local govern- 
ment now exercised by the several States, might prohibit them from exer 
Such is Judge Farrer’s conclusion ($3 120- 
122); and he could not stop short of this, reasoning from his premises, 


cising any authority whatever. 


This position is fortified by reference to Section 8 of Article I. of the Con- 
stitution, by which the whole nature of the government seems to be in- 
volved in a question of punctuation. That section begins thus: “ Congress 
shall have power to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises ; to 
vay the debts and provide fur the common defence and general welfare of 
but all duties, imposts, and excises shall be uniform 
It is evident that the meaning of this 


the United States ; 
throughout the United States.” 
clause depends very much upon the use of the semicolon where it first 
occurs. The Republican party of 1800 maintained that this semicolon had 
no more effect than a comma ; the Federalists insisted that the use of asemi- 
colon separated the two parts of the sentence as effectually as if they had 
been divided into paragraphs and numbered. If the latter view were cor- 
rect, the power to provide for the general welfare would be an independent 
one, of unlimited scope; if the former were the just view, this power would 
be a mere incident of the taxing power, and could at the utmost only be 
exercised by raising and appropriating money. Judge Farrer, of course, 
magnifies the otlice of the semicolon. 

Che power of Congress being thus established as supreme, the “ security 
of liberty ” abolishes slavery, and the “ establishment of justice” abrogates 
everything that is unjust. The section.concerning the apportionment of 
representatives Judge Farrer explains by assuming thiat “ persons ” means 

*“ Manual of the Constitution of the United States of America. By Timothy 


Farrer Lustou: Little, Browa & Co. 
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It is a very hopeful sign in young persons to see them curious | 
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“citizens,” that “all other persons” must mean citizens bound to service 
otherwise than for a term of years, because “bond” is the opposite of 
‘free,’ and “bond” implies some contract or obligation, which cannot 
exist in the case of a slave ($$ 139, 140). 

The amendments to the Constitution, forbidding seizures and searches 
without warrant, prosecutions without indictment, etc., etc., are confidently 
assumed to be limitations upon the States as well as upon the Federal 
, Government, and one decision, by Chief-Justice Spencer, is cited to that 

point. But surely the author must be aware that the contrary doctrine is 
well settled, if anything can be settled by judicial interpretation. 

We shall not follow Judge Farrer through the rest of the argument by 
| which he proves to his own satisfaction that Congress has power to do any- 
| thing; that the United States courts have jurisdiction over every possible 
| controversy ; that the States are mere municipalities ; and, in short, that the 
| Constitution has never been understood or expounded heretofore with the 
slightest approach to correctness. We respect his motives, but cannot 
| sympathize with either his objects or his method of attaining them. We 
do not think that justice would be more effectually administered, the happi- 
ness of the people increased, or the perpetuity of the Union more assured by 
a consolidated government than by the system which now exists. Even if 
we did, we could not justify ourselves in putting a meaning upon the words 
of the Constitution which we all know was not attached to them by a single 
man who helped to frame,it, who voted for it, or who advocated it in public 
or in private. No instrument could endure such a mode of interpretation 
as is applied to the Constitution by this book. 
| placed in any man’s word, or in any of the bonds which hold society to- 
| gether, if such total disregard of precedent, and such amazing ingenuity in 
explaining away language or torturing it into meanings of which its authors 
Liberty and justice can rarely be 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


No confidence could be 


founded upon hairsplittings. 

We need not dissect our author’s various propositions, for it is enough 
| to say that we cannot recall one of his original ideas which commands our 
lassent. We do not think that the enacting clause of the Constitution has 
any more force than any other common preamble, and this sufficiently 
marks our dissent from his entire theory, That portion of the book ir, how- 
ever, ingeniously wrought out, and the work is interesting as a discussion 
of first principles, and a bold attempt to reverse the theories of the Consti- 
tution generally received. The same labor confined withia the limits of 
settled law, and accepting past judicial construction as a basis, might have 
produced more valuable results. As it is, it will be impossible for the book 
to influence public opinion. Perhaps this is as well, for all its tendency is 
in favor of consolidation, unrestricted and absolute. If such a theory had 
been accepted in the past our wiole land would have been blasted by slavery, 
and the means of national salvation would have been utterly wanting. The 
exaggeration of State rights does not blind us, and should not blind the 
people, to the fact that the local sovereignty of the States has been, and 
may again be, the only refuge of free thought and speech. 


| 
never dreamed, should become general. 


Tue art of linear perspective, as taught in the schools and as practised 
by architectural draughtsmen, is the art of producing, by geometrical rules 
and from two or more geometrical projections, a picture of some object or 
group of objects. It is commonly assumed that this linear perspective, as 
usually taught and practised, is one with true perspective ; that is to say, 
with the art of representing on a plane the true appearance to the eye of 
solid external objects. This, however, is not the case. Linear perspective, 
as generally practised, is known by all experts in its use to be very limited 
in application; it often gives an absurd result, the incorrectness of which 
everybody can see; and a little examination will show that its results are 
always approximate, never absolutely correct. That it may be seen how 
far from universal in their application are the processes of linear perspective, 
let us suppose that it is required to draw a Grecian temple or a modern imi- 
tation, like the New York Sub-Treasury, from a point opposite the exact 
middle of one of its octostyle eads or fronts. If a good draughtsman make 
the drawing from the building itself, as an artist works, he will represent 
the two corner columns as smaller in apparent diameter than the others, 
while the two in the middle will be the largest two. And this representation 
| will agree with the facts of trae perspective, because, if the portico is forty 
| feet long and the spectator eighty feet away, the midmost columns will be only 
‘eighty feet and some inches from him, while the corner ones will be nearly 
| ninety feet from him. But if, instead of doing this, he proceed by the rules 





***A Manual of Elementary Problems in the Linear Pers nective of Form and 
| Shadow, etc., etc. By 8. Edward Warren, C.E.” New York: John Wiley. 
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of linear perspective, the corner columns will be the largest in apparent 
diameter, and the midmost ones the smallest in apparent diameter. Again, 
if the building be long, and low as compared with its length, and to be drawn « 
as seen from a point opposite its centre, the apparent height of the ends will « 
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The writers on the theory of linear perspective g snerally defend it by 


assuming that every picture ought to be viewed from the point of right 


nly. But not only are pictures never, in reality, looked at from one point 


mily ; they are not, in reality, meant to be looked at from one point « 


be less than the apparent height of the centre, and the horizontal lines will Delaroche’s “ Memicycle ” is, perhaps, more often than other pictures so 


be seen to curve, bending toward each other as they approach either end. | viewed; but with this and ali other works of art on a flat surface the 


But if this same building be drawn by the rules of linear perspective, the | « 


horizontal lines will be straight ; they cannot be otherwise ; there is no rule | sufficient to observe the practice of any painter in drawing a 


rareful spectator takes one point of view after another. But, indeed, it is 


in linear perspective as commonly taught to provide for the true rendering | from nature. He will be found to set down every form as it would be given 
of this appearance in nature. Again, suppose that this long building is di-| by true or spherical perspective. His most distant columns will not be 
vided into two, and a street opened opposite the spectator, down which he | right from one point of view only, and from every point beside be the 
looks. There are then two similar blocks of building, divided by a space | thickest of the whole range. They will be-put upon the flat canvas as they 
equal, say, to one-half of the length of either. Now, if the perspective | have been imaged upon the imaginary sphere of which his eye is the centre 


draughtsman takes one of these at a time from the point previously fixed, | 
he has the usual process of such drawings smooth before him ; each side 
runs toward a vanishing point; all is right. But if he has to draw both 
buildings at once, as he had before to draw the long building, he will | 
come at the curious result that the buildings will have each the one | 
side diminishing toward a vanishing point, and the other remaining 
bounded by parallel lines. Again, if the building to be drawn is high | 
in proportion to its width, as, for instance, a tower thirty feet square | 
all the way to the top and two hundred feet high, a correct drawing from 
the building iteelf will represent it as diminishing toward the summit; or, 


if the draughtsman be raised high above the ground, diminishing toward 
i g u t 


base and summit both. But if this is to be drawn “in perspective,” the | 
tower will be the same apparent width from top to bottom; the thirty-foot 
horizontal lines will converge toward vanishing points (if the tower be drawn 
from a corner); but the two hundred-foot vertical lines will keep their par- 
alielness. 


One of George Cruikshank’s charming etchings, the frontispiece to one | 
of the volumes of Hunt's “ Popular Romances of the West of England,” 
represents “ the giant Bolster striding from St. Agnes’ Beacon to Carn Brea,” 
a distance of six miles. One great foot is planted on a hill in the near fore- 
ground ; the other, six miles further away,is properly diminished in perspect 
ive. But the head, according to the “laws of perspective,” being about over | 
a point midway between the feet, would only be diminished by three miles of | 
distance back of the foreground foot. Now, a giant who strides six miles 
must be eleven or twelve miles high, so that his head is really thirteen or 
fourteen miles further away froin the spectator than is the more distant 
foot. So Cruikshank and truth diminish the head twice as much as the 
distant foot. Cruiksbank’s figure looks vast—an inconceivable Titan. If | 
he had followed the rules of perspective as given in the books he would 
have produced something absurd, and that is all. | 

It is usual to avoid the more strikingly false results of ordinary working 
perspective by taking such angles of vision and such distances of points of 
sight as will make inaccuracies least noticeable. But if the vertical lines of 
a two hundred feet tower should converge much, vertical lines of a house 
forty feet high should converge somewhat. If a range of columns come 
noticeably wrong in a drawing made by rule, a range of windows will be 
less strikingly wrong, indeed, but just as certainly wrong. And so on 
through all the many misrepresentations of this very imperfect and mis- 
leading art of linear perspective. The fact is, that the little dash of science 
at the bottom of it is false—a pseudo-science, as we called it once before. 
The surface upon which forms are supposed to be projected by the visual 
rays in this linear perspective is a plane, like a plate of glass, held up before | 
the eye ; and upon this plane the images of the objects viewed through it 
are supposed to be fixed. But it is easy to see that a picture so made—that 
is, by fixing, as Mr. Ruskin advises, “ with a brush and stiff color” upon 
tle glass plate the apparent forms of objects seen through it—will only be 
correct while the spectator and his plate of glass retain their positions un- | 
changed, If the plate with the fixed images be hung up for a picture 
all the images will be distorted except when the eye of the spectator is 
exactly at the point of sight. But pictures are and can be only very seldom | 
so viewed. A fixed panorama or a diorama can be inanaged so as to be sven | 
from only the true point of sight, and for these the linear perspective will | 
give a result more nearly correct, though still it has to be modified so as to 
provide a vanishing point for vertical lines. But for all ordinary pictures on 
a plane surface true perspective will be the fixing of the images upon the 
surface of a sphere, these images to be afterward developed upon the flat 
picture ; for every object, however small, must have its own plane of per- 
spective—that is, there will be for every picture an infinite number of planes 
of perspective, all equidistant from the eye. But an infinite number of such 
inde initely small perspective planes, ell equidistant from the eye, become 
the surface of a sphere. 





| 
| 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


The true theory of perspective has been fairly well presented by at least 
) } t ! } - 
one writer, W. G, Herdman. His attempted reform was proposed abo 


fifteen years ago, and the immediate result was that he was well and 





heartily abused for meddling with a time-honored practic 
who have attempted to answer the objections urged by him and others take 


the ground that, since “the lines on the glass can only be a correct repre 


sentation of the object to a spectator when placed in the same relative 


position to him as it was to the point from which the object was draw: 
therefore one who looks at a picture must always bring his eve to the exact 
point of sight and keep it there. The writer whom we quote, the aut 
a good practical book on linear perspective, goes on to say: “ “To com; i 
that the representation will not adapt itself to these various points of view 
and that the laws of perspective are imperfect in consequence, is as just as 
it would be, in stating that the rules of arithmetic are incorrect, because ty 
them two and two will only make four; and so far from preving 
perfections of the science, the fact proves its correctness.” With v 
reasoning and with the extraordinary grammatical constraction of tho s 
tence containing it, Mr. Moore was probably satisfied 

The very little use made of linear perspective is the principal re 
why its errors are so little noted. It is used, practically, by ar 
draughtsmen in getting up pictures of buildings not yet built 
Patent Office draughtsmen in makipg drawings to accompany apy vtions 
for patents. It is hardly used in any other way, and in ordinary proees-es 


of drawing is almost wholly useless. It is, therefore, of but very little im 


portance ; and all that need be required of school manuals is that they 
clearly present its simpler processes. The book before us does so with 
tolerable success. There is about enough of the theory, quite intelligibly 
stated. The examples are explained and reasoned out at perhaps too grea 
length. There is a very elementary chapter on the perspective of shadows, 
and a few words, not without sense, on “ acrial perspective” and lands« 
effects in general, though it is hard to see what this last has to do with the 


rest of the book. 


A CANOE VOYAGE IN CENTRAL EUROPE. 


Just before following the adventures of the Rod Roy, we read the con 
} 


densed diary or log of a friend who, between the last of May and the first 


lof July of this year, with one companion, journeyed nearly five huudred 


miles in an open row-boat, rigged to carry a sail, and taken from Boston 
round to Boston again, cia Providence, Narraganset Bay, the Sound, the 
Connecticut River, the Merrimac, and the northern coast of Massachuseits 
The real perils to which this unseaworthy craft was exposed not only in 
rounding Point Judith and Cape Ann, but when far removed from the 
smell of salt water, and the toils of pulling against the stream during half 


gor’s excursion seem a scarcely venturesome 


the voyage, made Mr. Macgre 
pastime. It must be said, however, that he does not magnily his dangers 
or his hardships, and that he makes a principle of always floating with the 


current. His canoe is, in fact, only a covered wherry, which can be made 


! . . . , ‘ 
| water-tight, and cannot in any event sink unless stove. Row-locks and oars 
|} are dispensed with, and a double-bladed paddle serves to steady, guide, and 


propel the canoe. A bamboo mast carries the sail when needed. The boat 
weighs only eighty pounds and draws three inches of water. The author 
easily establishes his claim of safety, comfort, and independence for this 
mode of conveyance. Though often stranded he was never upset, ard on 
the land his canoe was of less trouble, sometimes, than a good-sized trunk 
would have been. 

The incidents of the voyage are related without strict mention of dates, 
in a straightforward, unartistic way. Not often does the narrative stray 
from the river or lake, except for an illustration— perhaps from the author's 


** 4 Thousand Miles in the Rob Roy Canoe on Rivers and Lakes of Eur Py 
J. Macgregor, M A, Barrister, etc.’ With numerous illustrations and a map 
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already extensive travels; and there is a certain monotonous recurrence of | 
events which, in their turn, are commonplace, as being the universal ex- | 
As our Yankee skipper, after once having | 
been heralded in the Springfield Republican, was awaited by crowds at 
various poiats of the Connecticut further north, so Mr. Macgregor was 
anticipated from city to city and from bridge to bridge, on account of the 
notoriety bestowed on him by the Continental press. Curious and meddle- 
some boys always flocked to him. Generally he met only with courtesy 
and hospitality, the German railroad officials being far more obliging than 
the French. At critical moments “a man appeared just in time (N. B.— 
They always do.)”’ The voyager, like your pedestrian, felt better for resting 
on Sunday, and found twenty miles a day as much progress as is desirable 
for a man in search of pleasure and not of work. ‘These facts are not inter- 
esting for their novelty, but they have a cumulative value as confirmation 
of what other solitary travellers have observed and recorded, and may be 
expected to develop a wholesome enthusiasm for canoeing wherever this 
book is read. For the rest we remember nothing that is peculiar enough 
for remark except the barrister’s apologetic moralizing passim, as if in 
defence of “ muscular Christianity,” and his distributing tracts as he went 
along. Not much poetry, little humor, little of the artist, as we have 
already said, does he show. He tells us that the landscape seen from the 
surface of a river is very different from that seen through car or diligence 
windows, and even from the deck of a steamboat. Undoubtedly this is 
true; but to make it palpable we need some Thoreau, with his “ Week on 
the Concord and Merrimac Rivers.” : 

The following passage may be quoted as describing the most hazardous 
adventure of the voyage, and as being a sample of the author’s best style. 
He is on the River Reuss, having left Lucerne: 


perience of eeceatric tourists. 


. “The river banks suddenly assumed a new character. They were steep 
and high, and their height increased as we advanced between the two up- 
right walls of stratified gravel and boulders. A full body of water ran here, 
the current being of only ordinary force at its edges, where it was inter- 
rupted by rocks, stones, and shingle, and was thus twisted into eddies innu- 
merable. To avoid these entanglements at the sides, it seemed best, on the 
whole, to keep the boat in mid-channel, though the breakers were far more 
dangerous there, in the full force of the stream. 

“ [ began to think that this must be the ‘hard place coming’ which a 
wise man further up the river had warned me was quite too much for so 
small a boat, unless in flood times, when fewer rocks would be in the way. 
In reply, I had told him that when we got near such a place I would pull 
out my boat and drag it along the bank, if requisite. To this he said, ‘Ah! 
but the banks are a hundred feet high.’ So [I had mentally resolved (but 
entirely forgot) to stop in good time and to climb up the banks and investi- 
gate matters ahead before going into an unknown run of broken water. 

“Such plans are very well in theory ; but somehow the approach to 
these rapids was so gradual, and the mind was so much occupied in over- 
coming the particular difficulty of each moment, that no opportunity oc- 
curred for rest or reflection. The dull, heavy roar round the corner got 
louder as the Job Roy neared the great bend. For here the river makes a 
turn round the whole of a letter 8, in fact, very nearly in a complete figure 
of 8, and in wheeling thus it glides over a sloping ledge of flat rocks, spread 
obliquely athwart the stream for a hundred feet on either hand, and just a 
few inches below the surface. 

“ The canoe was swept over this singular place by the current, its keel 
and sides grinding and bumping on the stones, and sliding on the soft moss 
which here made the rock so slippery and black. The progress was aided 
by sundry pushes and jerks at proper times; but we advanced altogether in 
a clumsy, helpless style, until at length there came in sight the great white 
ridge of tossing foam where the din was great, and a sense of excitement 
and confusion filled the mind. 

“1 was quite conscious that the sight before me was made to look worse 
because of the noise around, and by the feeling of the loneliness and power- 
leSsness of a puny man struggling in a waste of breakers, where to strike a 
single one was sure to upset the boat. From the nature of the place, too, it 
was evident that it would be difficult to save the canoe by swimming along- 
side it when capsized or foundered, and yet it was utterly impossible now to 
atop. Right in front, and in the middle, I saw the well-known wave which 
is always raised when a main stream converges, as it rushes down a narrow 
neck. ‘The depression or trough of this was about two feet below, and the 
crest four feet above the level, so the height of the wave was about six feet. 
Though rather tall it was very thin and sharp-featured, and always station- 
ary in position, though the water composing it was going at a tremendous 
pace. After this wave there was another smaller one, as frequently hap- 

ens. 

a It was not the Aeight of the wave that gave any concern ; had it been 
at sea the boat would rise over any lofty billow, but here the wave stood 
atill, and the canoe was to be impelled against it with all the force of a 
mighty stream, and so it must go through the body of water, for it could 
not have time to rise. And so the question remained, ‘ What is behind that 
wave?’ for if it is a rock, then this is the last hour of the Rob Roy. 

“The boat plunged headlong inte the shining mound of water as I! 
clenched my teeth and clutched my paddle. We saw her sharp prow deeply 





buried, and then (I confess) my eyes were shut involuntarily, and before she 
could rise the mass of solid water struck me with a heavy blow full in the 
breast, closing round my neck as if cold hands gripped me, and quite taking 
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away my breath. Vivid thoughts coursed through the brain in this excit- 
ing moment; but another slap from the lesser wave, and a whirl round in 
the eddy below, told that the battle was over soon, and the little boat slowly 








| rose from under a load of water which still covered my wrists, and then, 


trembling, and as if stunned by the heavy shock, she staggered to the shore.” 
The American reader misses the map to which he is referred on several 

pages; and it would have been well to annex a diagram showing the con- 

struction of the canoe. The appendix is full of practical suggestions. 








THE MAGAZINES FOR OCTOBER. 


BEFORE reading “ Steven Lawrence, Yeoman,” and “ Waiting for the 
Verdict,” we are waiting until these novels are put into book form. As for 
what remains of the October Galazy, it seems to be pretty readable. Miss 
Bertha 8. Scrantom’s story may, perhaps, be excepted from this commenda- 
tion, that writer being apparently not yet able to tell a story without listen- 
ing to the sound of her own voice, and in this instance, at least, having 
chosen a story which does not much concern any of her fellow-creatures to 
hear. The matter is, however, better than the manner. We are not much 
inclined, either, to say good words of Mr, Eugene Benson’s “ Paris and the 
Parisians.” It is no doubt occasionally necessary and useful to animadvert 
with severity upon the wickednesses of the capital of pleasure. We well 
remember a spirited copy of verses in “ Porter’s Rhetorical Reader,” in 
which moral indignation at French corruption was so vigorously expressed 
that we were led seriously to expect for the graceless city the very fate of 
Sodom, to which town it was likened. And, by the way, for some years we 
looked, the nocturnal departure of Louis Philippe as a fact in some way 
posse¥dreamed @ & Biblical dignity. That was twenty years ago, and we 
dare‘sdy mancen years of the Second Empire, which Paris has had since, 
might very likely have done no good to the original Sodom, so we are will- 
ing to take for truth all that Mr. Benson says in describing how “this mil- 
lion-petalled flower” shocked him. But, nevertheless, there is more to be 
said than that before the truth is told even of Paris; and, furthermore, we 
doubt if these warm denunciations of the sensuous charm of such and such 
a phase of Parisian life, of Mademoiselle Thérésa, of “ the fierce ravishments ” 
of this, of “the terrible fascinations” of that, and so on, do very much to 
inflame the heart of the reader with a love of the good and a detestation 
of siren pleasures. There is a sort of sermons that people like to hear 
accordingly as they are enamored of the sin inveighed against, and it seems 
to be somewhat so with this eloguence of Mr. Benson’s. When we say 
eloquence, by the way, we mean to be understood of exclamation points and 
things of this nature: “ Her soft white face gleamed luminous like a pear! ; 
her eyes, damask, like the purple pansy. On her cheek a little patch of 
black set off, with manifest coquetry, the pallor of her beautiful face. But 
stop ; look at the dance,” and so forth. 

“In the Enemy’s Lines,” by Mr. J. F. Fitts, is a brief narrative of adven- 
ture of which the hero is a Yankee lieutenant who escaped from the rebels 
after Sheridan’s battle of Winchester. “ Mexican Armies and Generals ” gos- 
sips about Miramon, Marquez, Trevifio, Corona, Mejia, Escobedo, Mendez, and 
the other chiefs of whom we have heard so much iately, and gives a graphic 
description of the “ armies” which these gentlemen commanded, and which 
seem to have been in every respect worthy of such leaders. It sounds like 
the reverse of a compliment, but we mean it civilly, when we say that Mr. 
Clarke, the writer of the article, appears to have been a part of what he de- 
scribes. Mr. W. H. Whitmore, whom we presume to be the gentleman of 
that name who knows all about American coat-armor, or coat-armor in 
America, writes, not so entertainingly as he might, of those fabulous 
claims to immense English fortunes which some family or other of our 
fellow-countrymen are periodically making. Mr. E. B. Seabrook talks very 
sensibly of “ The Poor Whites of the South ”—a topic which it would be 
interesting to hear of at much greater length from a person so well informed 
as he must be, and so unprejudiced as this article shows him to be. But 
we would suggest to him the word “ slavocracy ” as the true term by which 
to designate the class of Southerners who owned slaves, Nine men in ten 
of the persons who were members of the ruling order in the South, who 
were masters of the true poor whites, and nine women in ten of the white 
women of their households, were so destitute of every quality which we 
familiarly attribute to aristocratic people, that to call the body of them an 
aristocracy, without explaining that it was an aristocracy of which most of 
the ladies were apt to “dip snuff” and a majority of the gentlemen were 
far more ignorant and unpolished than an average Northern farm-hand, is 
to call it by a misleading name. We suppose, however, that the reader 
may be trusted to infer the true character of Mr. Seabrook’s aristocracy 
when, by Mr. Seabrook’s account of its correlative commonalty, he sees that 
the latter was an incestuous, thievish, murderous, drunken, and brutally 




















ignorant community—a shame and a curse to the country, and the true child 
of its mother, slavery. 

The October Atlantic must be called dull. There is the tenth instalment 
of “The Guardian Angel,” and there is “ Themistocles,” and “The Rose 
Rollins,” which is worse than “Themistocles” and worse than “ Unchari- 
tableness” and “ The Writings of T. Adolphus Trollope ” and “ By-ways of 
Europe,” these two last-mentioned being, the one by Mr. Tuckerman and 
the other by Mr. Bayard Taylor. “The Flight of the Goddess” is a neat 
little poem by Mr. Aldrich, and quite suggests Browning. But we fear that 
its leading thought is hardly a true one; this, we think, would have been 
our way of writing the first stanza : 

** A man should live in a garret, I don’t think, 
And have few friends, and be poorly clad, 
With an old hat stopping the wind in the chink, 

To keep the Gains constant and giad.”’ 
But the verses are not of the serious order, which reminds us that the 
imitativeness of which we have spoken is perhaps not to be mentioned as 
a fault. The same consideration also prompts us not to insist on our own 
view of what is desirable in the way of poetical living, and, withdrawing our 
emendation, to leave the poem as it stands. 

Of Mr. Whipple’s “ Ben Jonson ” it is only necessary to say that it puts 
in a telling way the current opinion in regard to that author’s works 
and character. 
ous. There is humor in “ The Autobiography of a Quack” also, and a 
great deal of truth, we suppose; and we suppose that, considering the 
source whence it comes, and the quack’s allopathic education, the homco- 
pathic physicians will not feel like resenting his flings against the system of 
Hahnemann. “A Native of Bornoo,” which is the personal narrative of 
Nicholas Said, a Mahometan negro nobleman who was born in Soudan, and 
is now in Georgia, a retired Union soldier, is interesting and strange ; and 
strangeness is the charm, such as it is, of “The Throne of the Golden 
Foot ’”’—an account of the Burmese court by Dr. Palmer. 

The chief article, however, is Mr. Parton’s effective, and in some pas- 
sages really eloquent, plea for an international copyright law. He must 
have been in quite a complimentary mood when he wrote it. Mrs. Stowe 
was never better praised in her life than in the well-deserved tribute to her 
anti-slavery services with which Mr. Parton cleverly opens his case. And 
the court being constituted as it is, the advocate is certainly to be com- 
mended for his kind notices of our American historians and publishers. 
Indeed, we believe nobody comes in for hard knocks except English pub- 
lishers and the metaphysicians. Of these latter Mr. Parton speaks in a char- 
acteristic and amusivg way. Mr. Lewes’s late negotiation, or attempted 
negotiation, with the Appletons in reference to his new “ History of Phi- 
losophy ” is the subject of remark : 

“Thus we see that a few hundred pounds of metal are likely to bar the 
entrance among us of a work which demonstrates in the clearest and most 
attractive manner the inutility of all that has hitherto gone by the name of 
metaphysics, and which also indicates the method of investigation from 
which good results are to be rationally hoped for.” 

Yet it is probable, if we may say so, that the metaphysicians have, on 
the whole, been even useful to the world, and we take courage to say 
absolutely that “demonstrates” is rather a strong term to use, at this 
early day, at any rate. We were wrong to say that the misguided men 

just mentioned and the English publishers are the only people treated with 
severity by Mr. Parton. He freely and justly charges the blame of the 
existing state of the copyright law upon the American people and govern- 
ment. And if this national reproach is soon removed Mr. Parton will 
deserve a good share of the credit of bringing the change about. We hope 
every one interested in the question, and especially all those who in their 
places as popular instructors ought to be writing about it, will try to take 
Mr. Parton’s advice and read carefully that most entertaining volume of 
Charles Reade’s—* The Eighth Commandment.” Mr. Reade’s literary infla- 
ence is, by the way, quite visible in several portions of Mr. Parton's last 
paper, which is in no respect harmed thereby, Mr. Parton being as far as 
possible from a mere imitator of other writers. 

The Catholic World for October has one prose article that may be read 
with considerable pleasure. It is a negative answer, accompanied by argu- 
ments and statements of fact, to the question, Whether or not a woman has 
been educated enough when, to use the language of M. de Maistre, “she 
knows that Pekin is not in Europe, and that Alexander the Great did not 


demand in marriage a niece of Louis XIV.”? Monseigneur Dupanloup is | 


the writer of the article. He had in a little treatise expressed an opinion 
favorable to the higher education of women, and had in consequence re- 
ceived many letters from gentlemen whose views were quite at one with 
M. de Maistre’s; so, to answer them all at once, he prepared an article for 


The Nation. 


Mr. Hale’s “ Dinner Speaking” is very pleasantly humor. |’ 
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Le Correspondant, which The Catholic World translates, It is worth reading, 
although there is in it nothing not already accepted on this side of the water. 
Yet it might be doubted whether our acceptance is much more than theoreti- 
| cal when we see that our womankind, as Monukbarns says, are still pretty 
| much what we might expect in the case of a class of persons who, and whose 
mothers for all the generations, have been in a manner slaves, and who have 
therefore the vices and weaknesses of slaves. Still, we men have, theoreti- 
cally at any rate, and in this country ai any rate, now abdicated our unfor. 
tunate and unprofitable position of tyrants, and may all be presumed glad 
to know that the archbishop is preaching good doctrine to the French. 

It seems—we cannot tell—as if Aubrey de Vere had contributed ex- 
pressly for The Catholic World—and we hope he may be one of the foreign 
writers whom the editor informs us he has recently engaged—three poems 
dated on the “ Feast of the Assumption, 1867." “Our Lady” the series is 
entitled, and the beautifully finished verses are full of conceits and subtleties 
and at the same time of deep devotion—incongruous elements that may well 
enough co-exist in Roman Catholic hymns to the mystical Virgin. We 
find nothing else in this number of the magazine to which it is worth while 
to call attention. Confirmed cynics would enjoy the articles entitled “ Rome 
and the World” and “ A Few Thoughts about Protestants,” and “ Our Boy 
Organist ” and “ The Martyrs of Gorcum.” 

In Harper's we get this month the last of “The Dodge Club,” fr-m 
whose members we part with regret. The hilarity of the writer is a little 
tempered in this final chapter of his record, for he has to take two of his 
heroes out of the list of clubable men and marry them off to Pepita and Ida, 
send the Senator home, and otherwise disintegrate the noble fellowship he 
has been portraying. But he is still merry, and hypochondriacal people 
might do worse than read about the contest between the double-headed 
eagle of Austria and our own sky-cleaving messenger, or, speaking literally, 
about the Senator’s victory over the Austrian commandant in Venice. 

“ Rides through Montana” is by the late Thomas F. Meagher, and is the 
first and only completed paper of a series which he would have written if 
death had not prevented. It is well illustrated, well enough written, and 
will teach the reader something of the mountain territory. 

“The Lost Jackson Boy” tells a doubtful story of a boy who, in the 
year 1837, was stolen by Pottawattomie Indians from the town of Jackson, 
and ever since until last year has lived with one or another of the savayre 
tribes. A dying Comanche chief told the lad that his name was Willey, and 
that he had been stolen in Michigan, whereupon he wrote to the postmaster 
of Jackson. The knowledge of the English language and the art of writ- 
ing is accounted for by stating that when he was seventeen the Indians, de- 
siring an interpreter between them and the whites, sent him to a school in 
San Francisco for three years. If his account of himself is truae—and the 
family of a Mr. Filley, of Jackson, who lost a sop in an unaccountable way in 
the autumn of 1837, believe it fully—this adopted chief might tell us a good 
deal about Indian manners and customs. 
dialects, and to know many tribes intimately. 
Parkman could get hold of him. 

“Boating at Harvard” is not long enough, and does not go into details 
sufficiently, but is good as far as it goes, and readable; and the rest of the 
magazine, to describe it roughly, is for the young ladies, always excepting 
the “ Easy Chair,” which opens well with a notice of the late Miss Sedgwick, 
and a few remarks upon soldiers’ monuments. 

Except a sample of Dr. Holland's new poem, “ Kathrina,” JZvurs at 
Home for October is a readable magazine. 
for a moment or two that his wife is in a neighboring 
death-bed, the disease being a lingering consumption. Then he is to sup- 
pose that to him musing enters the Destroyer, “a guest unbid,” 
what is to be called a most aggravating manner, shows him his wife’s 
dresses, jewelry, and other personal property : 





He is said to be master of eleven 
It would be well if Mr. 


We request the reader to fancy 
room lying on her 


and, with 


“So? what is this? 
Her wardrobe! Let the door be opened wide! 
This musk, so blent with scent of violets, 
Revives one. You remember when she wore 
That lavender ?—a very pretty silk ! 
Here is a moire antique. Ah! yes—I see! 
You did not like her in it. “Bwas too old, 
And too suggestive of the dowager. 
There is your favorite—that glossy blue— 
The sweet tint stolen from the skies of Jane— 
But she is done with it. I wonder who 
Will wear it when your grief shall find a pause! 
Your daughter—possibly? . . . . You shiver, sir! 
| Is it the velvet? Like a pall, you think! 
Well, close the door!” 





This pecniiar pathetic vein is remorselessly worked by Dr. Holland in the 
poem before us, and as one reads the whole passage he is reminded of 
nothing so much as of the “ tears of the widower” as he converses with the 
younger sister of the departed. 
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vriters on the receipt of the requisite amount of postage stamps. 


All Communications which pertain to the literary management of Tut Nation showd 
be addressed to the Editor. 


“AND AFTER?” AT THE SOUTH. 


In spite of the hostility of Mr. Johnson and the solemn warnings 
of the Perry school of politicians, the work of registration in the South- 
ern States is nearly completed, and unless a revolution or a succession 
of earthquakes or a terrible pestilence should occur within the next 
two months, the election of delegates to the Constitutional Conventions 
will take place and the conventions will be held before the end of the 
year. If held, the admission of the States to the Union before the 
close of the next session of Congress is almost certain. In some dis- 
tricts, perhaps two or three, the negro voters will be in a majority. It 
is not improbable that several negroes wi!l sit in the conventions, and 
it is not impossible that some may be sent to Congress under the new 
constitutions, Under the new constitutions the great majority of male 
adults of all colors will vote at elections. Many whites will be exclud- 
ed for participation in the rebellion, but most of them have sons who 
have reached manhood since the rebellion, and who cannot be disfran- 
chised, and who will certainly represent their fathers’ sentiments at the 
polls. In other respects the South will be very much such as the war 
left it or Mr. Johnson’s “ policy ” would have made it. Acts of Con- 
gress cannot change the nature of man or the face of the country or 
the climate. The forces by which human society is held together and 
impelled on its course—the fear of God, the love of money, love of 
home and of family and of country, pride, ambition, and patriotism 
-——will remain just as active as ever. The sun will shine and the rain 
fall, and the rivers will flow and the cotton and tobacco will grow, just 
as they did before the war. The negroes will continue to hoe corn and 
pick cotton and groom horses and cut wood after they get votes, for 
precisely the same motives which drove them to these acts before they 
got votes—the desire of gain or fear of starvation. It was feared before 
emancipation that if they were emancipated they would pass the entire 
day lying on their backs in the sun. That this fear was groundless a 
little reflection would have shown, inasmuch as no provision is made 
in this climate either by nature or legislation for the support of per- 
sons passing their time in that way, and the pangs of hunger are fully 
as unendurable for any length of time by a man in a recumbent posture 
as by a man moving about on his feet. But it has now been proved to 
be groundless by actual experiment, just as the fear that vast crowds 
of negroes would take up their abode in Washington, regardless of the 
difficulty of supporting themselves, for the mere pleasure of voting 
annually for the mayor, has been proved to be groundless. The negro 
has not devoted himself to lying on the ground. He works for his 
livelihood on the same economical principles as the members of the 
great Anglo-Saxon race—that is, he gives as little labor as possible for 
the largest attainabie amount of money, and is found to be, as men go, 
faithful and industrious. To be sure, he chooses his occupation, and 
his women refuse to work out of doors whenever they can find the 
means of support indoors; but these inconveniences are inseparable 
from all free society. They are found under every system of govern- 
ment, and would be found under this Government even if negroes never 
voted, So it would be silly to complain of them; but nobody at the 
South, if we are rightly informed, does complain of them. 

If Southerners were in the habit of reasoning much, the mistake 
they confess they have made with regard to the probable use the negro 
would make of his freedom would teach them caution in drawing 
their conclusions as to the use he will make of the ballot. A priori, 
it is easy to show that he will abuse it; but, @ priori, it was easy to 
show that he would lie on his back in the sun sooner than work, 
From the total break-down of this process with regard to his indus- 
trial energy, is it not fair to infer that it is unsafe to trust it with 
regard to his political sagacity? We will grant all that is said as 
to the mortification it will be to many Southern gentlemen to see 
negroes sharing in the government of the State; it will be mortifying, 
no doubt, but then they have enough good sense to acknowledge that 
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a class can hardly expect its pride to be shielded against all shock ina 
great social and politica! revolution ; and the mortification conceded, 
what else is it that Southern Conservatives fear ? 
| They cannot fear amalgamation as a consequence of negro suffrage, 
| for two reasons supplied by themselves, one of which we think suffi- 
| cient; but we observe that Democratic politicians do not seem to rely on 
italone. The first is, that God has forbidden the mingling of the races ; 
and the second is, that any natural repugnance to intermarriage, on 
the part of the white race, which exists now will not be removed by 
the negro’s possession of the suffrage. When every man votes, a vote 
does no more to render a man attractive from a matrimonial point of 
view than his wearing a pair of pantaloons. It would be contrary to 
all our experience of human nature if the instincts which lead to mar- 
riage were materially affected by the distribution of political power. 
A negro emperor might prove attractive to a white woman of distinc- 
tion, but it would be because he could offer her power, A colored man 
in possession of the two-millionth part of the national sovereignty will 
be just as attractive as a colored man without any share in it—no more 
and no less. Dr. Draper, in a passage of more than usual profundity 
in his last work, has asserted that when the white and black races 
mingle it is only the white race which is adulterated, which is like 
saying that when whiskey and water are mixed it is only the 
whiskey that is changed. But the fact is, the learned doctor to the 
contrary notwithstanding, that when the races mingle, one is adulter- 
ated as much as the other; and, according to all the Democratic phy- 
siologists we have had the opportunity of consulting, the product of 
the adulteration—that is, the mulattoes and other combinations of 
white and black blood—have no vital force, and are sure to die off. 
This being the case, they are sure not to form a permanent element in 
society, and when they disappear they leave the black and white races 
as pure as ever. 

Which of them is likely to gain the ascendency in the new Southern 
society? Here again Southern politicians supply us with the key to 
the future. The whites, of course; first, because they are the race pos- 
sessed of most energy, of most education, of most transmitted moral 
and mental power. If the blacks gain and keep the ascendency, it 
will show that the blacks are the superior race, and, therefore, on the 
Southern theory of the proper constitution. of political society, they 
will be entitled to the ascendency. Secondly, because they do not 
multiply as fast as the whites, or, at least, no faster, while the whites 
are incessantly recruited by immigration. To the blacks no reinforce- 
ments come from without, so that even if they were a match for the 
whites in the political art they would have, in a very few years, to 
succumb to mere numbers. All the whites have to do is to facilitate 
immigration from the North and from Europe, Other things being 
equal, people would far sooner settle in Virginia or North Carolina 
than in Minnesota or Iowa. They would be in a more genial climate, 
nearer the markets and the seaboard, and within easier reach of the 
great centres of civilization. 


Why, then, does not white immigration flow into the South? Why 
is there the least danger that the negroes will be able to outvote their 
white neighbors in any district for more than a single year? If Southern 
men would only answer this question candidly, they would have solved 
the problem which at this moment most troubles them. Strangers do 
not want to settle in Virginia, not because they are afraid of the blacks, 
for they avoided it before anybody ever dreamed of seeing emancipa- 
tion in our day, but because they are afraid of the whites; because 
they fear they could not get justice from white juries and white 
judges; because they are afraid of molestation from their white 
neighbors; because they do not like duelling and street fights; because 
they like to be able to take what publications they please and live as 
they please. Every now and then there reaches us from the South a 
solemn protest that life and property there are as secure as tlicy 
are anywhere, and that a man has only to be discreet in his conversa- 
tion in public places to enjoy as much peace as in Massachusetts. But 
here lies the kernel of the whole difficulty. Men do not like to be 
discreet in their conversation in public places, The liberty of being 
_indisereet is the great charm of Northern socicty. It forms one of the 
great attractions of the Northern States to people from all parts of the 
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world. People crowd here from Germany and Ireland in immense | 
numbers, mainly, no doubt, in search of cheap land and high wages 
and freedom from conscription, but also in search of a place in which 
they can read and talk any nonsense they please; in which they can 
say “ dreadful things” and make “ incendiary speeches,” revile digni- 
ties and titles, preach “ dangerous doctrines,” try odious social experi- | 
ments, without any man’s making them afraid. It is a pity, no doubt, 
that human nature should be animated by so insensate a desire, that it | 
should not love the ancient ways and ancient codes; but we have to. 
deal with it as it is, and not as it ought to be. Whenever the time 
comes in which a man may maintain against all comers on a Virginia 
crossroads the thesis that a negro is better than a white man, that the | 
rebellion was set on foot by Antichrist, or that no ball is complete un- | 
less half the guests are colored, without exciting either horror or indig- | 
nation, the bugbear of negro ascendency will be for ever gone, because | 
the whites from all parts of the world will pour into the State. 

Two-thirds, at least, of the Southern troubles just now are due to the 
people’s lack of humor, If Governor Perry had ever so little of it he 
could not have written his recent letters; and if the mass of the people 
had it, most of the peculiarities which render them such disagreeable | 
neighbors to strangers settling amongst them would at once disappear. 
There is, for instance, a horrible want of perception of the ridiculous | 
revealed by the “ despair” into which large numbers of very sensible 
Southerners now confess they have fallen, inasmuch as it is tantamount 
to an acknowledgment that they are.sure to be beaten in the political 
arena by a race whose powers they hold in utter contempt, and which 
they far surpass in numbers—to whom they deny all capacity for organ- | 
ization or sustained effort or power of calculation. 





| 


WHY POLITICAL ECONOMY HAS NOT BEEN CULTIVATED IN| 
AMERIOA, | 


“ A PHILISTINE,” in the second letter which we publish to-day, calls 
our attention to the fact that, of the eighteen “ scholars ” whose names 
we mentioned last week as political economists, not one was an Ameri- 
can; and this he evidently considers, and with reason, a good illustra- 
tion of the justice of the accusation he brings against “ scholars” in this 
country of neglecting the problems of practical life. If, however, we 
had been simply making out a list of distinguished political econo- 
mists instead of a list of men of literary culture who had successfully 
cultivated political economy, we should certainly have put Henry C. 
Carey in it, not because we think the conclusions at which he has ar- | 
rived always sound, but because he is unquestionably an able and 
original thinker, whose conclusions are always entitled to respect. So 
that in the politico-economical field America is not wholly unrepre- 
sented; but the absorbing interest which nearly all Americans feel in the 
subject-matter of political economy, and the small amount of attention 
which has been paid to the science both by scholars and politicians, are 
certainly very remarkable. The flashes of ignorance of even the rudi- 
ments of it which constantly appear in speeches in Congress and on 
the stump, are amongst the most striking phenomena of our political 
life. There is, perhaps, no field of mental activity in which we are so 
far behind European nations as in this, though there is none in which 
we should, considering our position and pursuits, have so far surpassed 
them. 

We are far, however, from ascribing this deficiency, as “ A Philis- 
tine” does, to excessive study of Latin and Greek. This does not, as 
we endeavored to show last week, prevent men from cultivating the 
science and achieving great proficiency in it. What has, perhaps, done 
more than anything else to throw political economy into the back- 
ground, has been the extraordinary importance given by the political 
condition of the country to the study of constitutional law; or, per- 
haps, to speak more correctly, to what the Germans call “ her- 
meneutics,” or the science of interpreting written instruments. The 
n: cessarily undeveloped state in which the founders of the Government 
had to leave it, the rapid growth of the country, the delicacy and com- 
plexity of the relations of the various States to the General Govern- 
ment, have all combined to force the ablest minds to devote them- 
selves, year after year, to the exposition of the fundamental law; that ' 
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is, to the explanation and elucidation of the language in which the 
framers of the Constitution expressed their meaning. Now, though 
this work of interpretation has been a very useful and very important 
work, it would be useless to deny that it is not a very improving work 
for the mind, It develops acuteness rather than profundity or breadth, 
and when the love of it is widely diffused it forms one of the greatest 
hindrances to deep or original thinking. Men who are accustomed to 
promenading within the four corners of a deed soon become unfitted 
for, or learn to dislike the labor of, clambering over the rough ground 


/on which alone the materials of original thought are to be found. 


The consequence has been, that as soon as the form of the Govern- 
ment was settled, and the generation which had to deal with the great 
problems by which the world was shaken at the time of the Revolution 
We have ever 
since then been producing singularly learned, acute, and accomplished 


| jurists of the English type—the type which rigid adherence to prece- 


dents naturally. produces, but not one political philosopher. The 
nearest approach to such a character was made by John C, Calhoun ; 
but he, too, was not a philosopher in the best sense of the word. Tu all 
that he wrete on the science of legislation he was not a free enquirer, 


_ but a lawyer getting up a brief for slavery. 


Another cause of the prevalent neglect of political economy has 
That, too, has been a great obstacle 
to the cultivation of political philosophy. A better sharpener of the 
moral sense, better discipline for the popular conscience, it would be 
difficult even to think of. But as an exercise for the higher quali 
ties of the mind, for either the powers of observation or induction, it 
was not only worthless, but worse than worthless. The arguments by 
which slavery had to be assailed were deductions of the simplest kind 
from the simplest rules of morality, and, such as they were, they were 
old and well worn, A child could grasp them and a stripling could 
wield them, The real work of the leading agitators, therefore, was the 


0 
the popular eye—in other words, the work of artists rather than of 
thinkers. The conflict produced, consequently, an abundant crop of 
moralists, The press, the pulpit, and the political arena still swarm with 


them, and they stoutly refuse to this hour to admit reasoning to much 


They look at nearly every question 
They propose to confiscate at the 
South because Southerners are such bad men; they wanted to impeach 
Andrew Johnson as a kind of religious duty; they claim negro suf- 
frage ard female suffrage as 4“ natural right.” 


from an emotional point of view. 


Another cause of prevailing indifference to political economy, and, 
we are inclined to believe, the most powerful of all, has been the 
wonderful material prosperity of the country. Such a population as 
this is, with such political institutions, placed on so wide an area of 
fertile soil, cannot but thrive. The country, too, has been blessed 
with exemption from most of the curses of the Old World. It has, 
during the greater portion of its history, had no debt, no standing 
army, no taxation worth speaking of. The abundance of land rendered 
the existence of'a poor laboring class almost impossible, until the great 
factories came into existence. Now, we think it will be found that it 
is almost as diflicult to get a country in this condition to devote much 
attention to the laws of political economy as to get a very healthy man to 
watch his diet and study the different degrees of digestibility of different 
articles of food. If we run through the history of the science, we shall 
find that it took its rise, and has been most successfully cultivated, in 
the countries in which the people have found most difficulty in making 
ends meet. The art of raising revenue has nowhere been carried to 
such a pitch of perfection as in Holland and England—two countries 
which have for a century and a half been burdened with an enormous 
debt, and which nothing but exceedingly skilful adjustment of the 
taxation would have enabled to bear up under their burdens. The 
immense impetus which has been given to the study of political 
economy in England within the last thirty years has been unquestion- 
ably due to the misery of the working classes, The battle of free trade 
and protection, which set every man in the country to discussing the 
laws of trade, was in the beginning a popular rising against dear 
bread. We might multiply these illustrations if it were necessary. 

But society in America has, within a few years, made rapid ap- 
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proaches to the European type of organization. It has grown more 
complex, more varied ; has produced, what it had not fifty years ago, 
a number of distinct interests, It has now a large working class, which 
is not satisfied with its condition, and is disposed to believe that legis- 
lation can help it. It has a large manufacturing class, which insists on 
having legislation help it. It has an agricultural class, which is pos- 
sessed with a similar idea. The minute the questions begin to be 
asked—What can legislation do for them? Can it do anything at all ? 
What must they and what ought they to do for themselves? What are 
the natural laws of exchange? What are the natural laws regulating 
the relations of labor and capital ?—that minute the interest in and 
knowledge of political economy begin to grow; and, unless we are 
greatly mistaken, these are the questions by which the country will be 
agitated as soon as the reconstruction problem has been fairly dis- 
posed of. 

Whenever political economy begins to be studied here we may 
feel very sure that it will be studied under far more favorable condi- 
tions, and probably with more fruitful results, than in Europe. The 
cause which, more than any other, has retarded its progress in the Old 
World, has been the number and force of the disturbing elements 
created by the feudal structure of society and influence on men’s con- 
duct of feudal traditions and feelings. Here, on the contrary, we have 
a social and political organization in which the individual will plays 
very freely, and in which the influence of sentiment or prejudice or 
tradition on the choice and pursuit of callings is reduced to a mini- 
mum, so that the political economist has an opportunity of watching 
the working of the natural laws such as European society never affords 
him, and the want of which has hitherto been the great obstacle to 
-anything like scientific exactness in economical investigations. We 
may feel quite safe in predicting, therefore, that when once the mind 
of the country gets a bent in the direction of social science, we shall 
do far more for it than European enquirers have been able to do, 








CITY AND OOUNTRY. 


Anovrt this time of the year hosts of families begin to come back to all 
the large cities, feeling heartily thankful that the summer is over and 
almost wishing there might never be another. This is not, of course, the 
impression one would get of their state of mind from reading the minute 
descriptions of the various “summer resorts” which appear as regularly as 
the lopg days return in the columns of the daily papers. According to the 
authors of these compositions, nothing can be more beautiful than to see 
the way in which the ladies and children enter into the delights of the sea- 
shore and the mountains, and the way in which their fathers and husbands 
cast off care when they join them on Sundays. It is true that a counter- 
} blast generally appears in the editorial columns, mostly of a facetious nature 
and doubtless written by a gentleman whom his avocations confine to the 
city. In this the horrors of “summer resorts” are vividly depicted, and 
the coolness, the quiet, the cold bathing, and abundant space of city houses 
correspondingly praised. But the general effect of newspaper utterances 
about country life in summer is nevertheless highly exhilarating. 

The families themselves, however, tell a different tale. We, of course, 
are not now talking of the men who go off on fishing or hunting excursions 
and who not only pass their days and nights in the open air, but effect such 
a total change in their habits and diet that the wonder would be if they 
did not gain immensely in strength and weight and spirits. Nor are we 
talking of the feshionable women who pass their summers at the great 
watering-places, and to whom the sumer brings simply a prolongation of 
the winter's gayety—the difference being that more of it is carried on in the 
open air. We are talking of the mass of families in moderate circumstances 
who fill the smaller hotels and boarding-houses and the farm-houses, “ with 
plenty of shade-trees,” all along the Eastern coast, from Canada to Virginia, 
and for about one hundred miles inland, and who pour out of Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, as well as out of smaller cities, as regularly 
as the month of Junecomes round, They want change, fresh air, relief from 
the cares of housekeeping, and hope to bring bloom to their children’s checks, 
and give tone to what “ family physicians ” call “ the system” of the ladies, by 
an open-air life and a liberal consumption of country produce. We believe 
the great mass of them, however, have come back this year, as they have in 
inost other years, disgusted or disappointed ; not much if any better than 
when they left, with about the same delicate hue and “ the system” in the 
same seusitive condition, and, in fact, indebted to their summer in the 














country for very little beyond an increased zest in the enjoyments of their 
own homes on their return. In fact, it is only the lucky ones who find they 
have not brought back with them the seeds of disease in the shape of mal- 
aria, or a well-developed and tenacious cold, or a racking dyspepsia brought 
on by,the country produce. The miseries of “country board,” which are 
exposed by the facetious writer of the press, are usually only the minor 
miseries—the smallness of the rooms, the straw flavor of the atmosphere, the 
fluffiness of the feather-beds, and the limited supply of water. The great 
reason why the summer does so little for the health of the town population 
is the badness of the diet. Supposing the air to be good—which is not the 
case in ali districts ; in many it is only good enough to prevent the outbreak 
of fever and ague—neither man nor woman lives by air alone. The city 
population is, on the whole, accustomed to excellent food, to good meat and 
good vegetables and good bread, and in the country none of these do they 
get. In the hotels these things are deliberately withheld with an eye to profit. 
The season is short and the proprietors are “ business men,” and the problem 
they set before themselves is to give as little food to their guests and of as 
poor a quality as possible without driving them away. 

How far they can go in this direction nobody can tell who does not 
know the general indifference of women about their diet. The great mass 
of “country boarders” are women, and most women care very little what 
they eat. It may, in fact, be asserted, as a general rule, that if there were 
no mer in the world the institution of a “regular dinner” would be 
unknown. It was established and is kept up by men, and is only epjoyed 
by them. The woman of our day, left to herself, wants a rather late break- 
fast, composed of a little bread and butter and tea—she is apt to be particu- 
lar, however, about the bread and butter—and an early tea proper, composed 
of the same material as the breakfast, p/us perhaps cake or oysters or broiled 
chicken or other light dish—say pie—though we set down this last article 
with doubt and reluctance. One meets occasionally in light literature with 
insinuations that it is only in the presence of men women eat lightly, and 
that among persons of their own sex their appetite bears the ordinary rela- 
tion to size and activity; but these never emanate, we are satisfied, from 
writers who have carefully studied their habits. The majority of women 
do not enjoy eating ; they care nothing for the ponderoys meals in which 
men delight. They enjoy in great dinners not the cookery, but the lights, 
the flowers, the table service, and the company. In their ordinary diet there 
are, perhaps, one or two articles for which they have a strong liking, and 
these are apt to be very simple; but if the meat is tough or the vegetables 
old and tasteless or the bread a little sour, it makes little or no impression 
on them and is forgotten as soon as they leave the table. Their joys come 
not from these things nor their sorrows either. 

The advantages to the keepers of summer hotels of having the main 
body of their guests persons likely to give so little trouble about their food 
may be readily imagined, and the result is that the table of these establish- 
ments is generally not simply poor but a disgrace to civilization. One has 
to compare it to the fare which is furnished at even fourth-rate Swiss taverns, 
and to remember that our population is, perhaps, the readiest in the world 
to pay for comfort, and that our soil is the most fertile, in order to appreci- 
ate badness of country board. It is so bad that it more than counterbalances 
the good effects of the air. 

As to the farm houses, to which it is becoming more and more tiie fashion 
for city people of moderate means to resort, the food is in them perhaps 
worse than in the hotels; but there is more excuse for its badness. The 
normal diet of the American farmer is perhaps the worst in the world, and 
the result is that that singular phenomenon, the dyspeptic farmer, is almost 
exclusively confined to this country. It is, of course, the natural result of 
half-baked bread and unlimited pie, and griddle-cakes fried in pork, and a 
perennial deficiency, not to say total absence, of “ garden-siiss,” or, in the 
language of towns, vegetables. When the farm-house is turned into a 
boarding-house, and the “shade-trees” are made to cover the gambols of 
city children and the afternoon sewing or novel-reading of their mothers, 
the only change in the table is, of course, the occasional addition of fresh 
meat, and it is, of course, literally fresh, the animal being generally killed 
the day it is eaten. It is mostly tough. The bread is mostly sour enough 
and raw enough to be poisonous, and the life is apt to be monotonous to the 
last degree, and the guests are lucky if their summer is not darkened by the 
advent of dysentery or fever. That, under these circumstances, “the sum- 
mer in the country ” should not do more for health, is nothing wonderful. 
The wonder would be if it did anything. We doubt very much whether 
many families now conceal from their intimate friends their failure to receive 
much, if any, “benefit from the change.” They go to the country every 
summer because town at that season is for ladies unutterably dull and lone- 
some, and because it is the fashion to go; and how powerful the fashion is 
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becoming we may conjecture from the fact that stories such as one is familiar | 
with in London and Paris, are current of persons in New York who retreat | 
during the hot months to the back of their houses and only appear in the 


streets after nigh‘fall. 

The badness of the “ country board ” has of late years caused a consider- 
able increase in the number of persons who rent houses for themselves 
during the summer. The number of those, however, who can keep house, 
both in the city and the country, is so small, and their fortunes are usually 
so large, that their example is of very little use. A very much larger 
number are going into the country to live altogether—some, no doubt, with 
the view of getting rid of their difficulties in summer, but many more from 
a strong expectation of improvement in their health or an increase in their 
pleasures. In both, we venture to assert, they are in the majority of cases 
disappointed. In the firag place, nobody should go to the country, as Mr. 
Donald G. Mitchell has pointed out, with the expectation of deriving much 
pleasure from it, as country, who has not a keen eye for the things of the 
country, for scenery, or for trees or flowers or some kind of culture. Of this 
not one city man in a thousand has a particle in his composition. To nine 
out of every ten city men in New York the noblest prospect they ever see 
is that which they enjoy from the steps of the United States Treasury 
building in Wall Street, and they enjoy fruit and flowers nowhere so much 
as at the florist’s and at the fruiterer’s. For ladies the country has much 
pleasure, if they have large houses, and can afford to keep them filled with 
their friends ; good stables, and can afford to keep them filled with horses ; 
and handsome grounds, and can afford to keep them inorder. Without 
horses, and until the farming mind has been considerably enlightened on 
the subject of road-making, houses in the country must be always more or 
less of a prison. As a matter of fact, we venture to say that women living 
in the country do not take one-tenth as much exercise as women living in 
the city, and consequently the country average of female health is not as 
good as that of the town—the reason being that the paved sidewalks and 
street-sights offer temptations to walking which in the country are un- 
known. 


This may seem a very gloomy view of country life, and we admit that it 
is gloomy, and that we intend it to be gloomy. Moreover, we do not look 
for improvement until the standard of country civilization has been con- 
siderabiy raised. At present it lags far behind that of thecity. In the 
cities immense progress has been made in the last fifty years in the art of 
comfortable lfving. The houses, the diet, the dress, the paving, lighting, 
and all other conveniences have greatly improved. City people, too, have 
grown a great deal more sensible in the matter of dress. They wear thick 
shoes and stout cloth; they have raised their voices against raw bread ; 
they have substituted hair mattresses for feather-beds ; they have cut down 
their allowance of griddle-cakes and pork ; they leave open their windows a 
good deal, and are gradually emerging from their basements to eat their 
dinners. We are not now speaking of the wealthy class, but of all classes. 
But into the country the modern improvements do not seem to make their 
way. What it gets from the town is its shabby gentility and its cast-off 
sentimentality. We remember, a few years ago, seeing a very well-educated, 
well-dressed Swiss girl, who sat near us every evening at supper, toiling in 
the kitchen every morning in cooking the dinner at a large hotel up in the 
Alps. She was the daughter of a farmer and innkeeper in a less frequented 
place, and she had come over to learn the art of providing good dinners for 
large companies, with the view of applying her knowledge afterwards to 
the management of her father’s business at home, and this, we were assured, 
was a very common thing amongst young women of the same class. The 
tendency amongst American country girls, as Mr. Mitchell, in his “ Farm of 
Edgewood,” has pointed out, is in an entirely opposite direction. They are 
less and less country girls every generation. No more cow-milking, no cul- 
tivation of flowers or “ siiss,”” no more walks on foot or rides on horseback, 
or baking or cooking, or any other work that discolors the hands or browns 
the face. The “ popular monthlies,” the prize novels, the cheap pianos, and 
the “shabby genteel” boarding-schools, at which they meet young city 
geese, have done away with all that. The consequence is that the farm- 
house has lost most of its old characteristics, and it has not shared in the 
material progress of the age. The inmates may make more money ; but the 
art of living comfortably does not advance amongst them. They attend 
more lectures and read twice as many tales; but their stomachs are not in 
half so good condition. Bread-making, for instance, which is one of the 
best indices of the stage of civilization a people has reached, is nowhere 
in a more backward condition than amongst them, while their ideas on the 
subject of roads—another test of civilization—are those of the twelfth cen- 
tury. 

The worst of it is that as the American countrywomen—at least in 








| his colors, and you don’t suppose that I shall tell you where he is. 





the regions round the large cities—have risen above their coarse work, im- 
migration has not done much to supply their place. In all civilized European 
countries life in the country is made comparatively easy for people of town 
habits by the fact that it is almost always possible to procure servants, and 
very good ones, faithful if not accomplished, from amongst the surrounding 
peasantry. Here it was never, of course, easy to secure genteel “ help” from 
amongst the farming population, but it was possible. Now it is impossible to 
secure any such help at all, and neither the Germans nor the Irish step in 
readily to meet the difficulty. The Germans nearly all make their way rapidly 
to the West, and have a not unnatural tendency, and, we are glad to say, @ 
very successful one, to secure houses of their own. The Irish linger on the 
Atlantic coast ; but they are the most gregarious race in the world. They 
do not take kindly to agriculture, because it involves more or less solitude 
and isolation, and they consequently crowd the large cities, and care very 
little how they are lodged, provided they are reasonably well clothed 
and fed and have plenty of the society of their fellows. They therefore 
eschew as far as possible service in the country. For them it of course 
means a sort of exile—the loss of the company of persons of their own race 
and creed, and often a scanty supply of the rites and consolations of religion, 
There are, no doubt, large numbers of Irish girls who will consent to take 
service in the country, but only those heads of families who are in the habit 
of enticing them from the intelligence office to the station on their way out, 
and who have to perform the melancholy duty of conveying them to the 
station, after the last fatal row in the kitchen, on their way back, can tell 
how hard is the lot of those denizens of the country whose comfort is 
dependent on their steadiness and fidelity. 


PARIS GOSSIP. 


Pants, Sept. 6, 1867. 


WHILE the Emperor and Empress of the French were at Salzburg, the 
good people of Thiiringen celebrated the eighth centenary anniversary of 
the foundation of the Castle of Wartburg, celebrated throughout Germany 
as the asylum of Luther during the most critical period of his career, and 
as being associated with the memory of the canonized Queen of Hungary, 
Saint Elizabeth, who resided there until she became a widow, and many of 
the most interesting legends of whose life—as narrated in Count de Monta- 
Jembert’s charming and touching story of her life—are connected with that 
ancient pile. The Grand-Duke of Saxe-Weimar, heir to the Landgraves of 
Thiiringen, who has caused the former residence of his ancestors to be filled 
with a series of frescoes repreeenting the principal incidents in the life of 
the venerated queen, presided in person at the historical solemnity, which 
was accompanied by a popular festival and wound up by the performance 
in the evening of a new oratorio—“ Saint Elizabeth "—composed and 
directed by the Abbé Liszt. 

It seems that the Salzburgers, by way of marking their satisfaction at the 
Empress’s visit, presented her with a magnificent album bound in brown 
morocco, with a lining of white satin, on one cover a scroll surrounded by 
gold lines containing the Empress’s cipher in amethysts and surmounted 
by a crown of gold; on the other cover the arms of Salzburg in the same 
metal. The first page contains an inscription recording her visit, the sec- 
ond a splendid view of the town, and the forty following leaves drawings 
by the best native artists of the most striking scenes of the region, 
one of the grandest of Europe. From Dunkerque we hear that the 
Empress was especially delighted with a triumphal arch inscribed to her, 
and built up entirely of loaves of bread, which were taken down and dis- 
tributed among the poor as soon as the imperial cortége had passed under 
it. From Amiens, famous for its duck-pies—and where is still living and 
flourishing the plump pie-woman from whom X. B. Saintine, author of 
“ Picciola,” always used to purchase the local dainty—we learn that among 
the people officially presented to the Imperial couple was a little old woman 
who took part ip all the wars of the First Empire. Her husband, who 
belonged to the grenadiers, having been unable to resist the temptation of 
returning to his village, in whose neighborhood his regiment once halted on 
a march, deserted at night and reached his cottage in safety but excessively 
tired, having run several miles at the top of his speed. The good woman, 
despising her better half for this desertion of his colors, saw him speedily 
into bed, arrayed herself, as soon as he had fallen asleep, in his uniform, 
shouldered his gun, and set out for his regiment. Arrived at headquarters 
she demanded to see the colonel, and having been conducted into his pres: 
ence she thus addressed him: “ My lazy and cowardly husband has deserted 
But I 
offer myself to take his place, and solemnly promise to do everything per- 
taining to a soldier's duty well and faithfully in his place.” The colonel, . 
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! 
admiring her pluck, accepted her offer, and admitted her into the regiment 
as vivandicre, in which capacity she remained for twenty years, showing 
herself as brave and resolute as the bravest of the soldiers about her, and 
adored by the regiment she so faithfully served. 

The court, returned from its journeyings in the east and north, is to start 
to-morrow for Biarritz, The little Prince appears to be in perfect health, | 
and as active as boys of his years are aptto be. It has been said that the’ 
Zouave Jacob, the reports of whose instantaneous cures of various forms of 
disease have been keeping Paris on the qui vive for the past fortnight, had 
been sent for by the Emperor during his son’s illness, and that the restora- 
tion of the child’s health was due to the wonder-workipg powers 
of the “guérisseur.” But this report does not appear to be correct, | 
though the Zouave in question evidently has protectors in high quarters. 
Ilis “ healing powers” first began to be talked about at the Camp of Chalons | 
a year ago, several of the officers, as well as the soldiery, professing an ab- 
solute faith in their reality. His regiment being quartered at Versailles, | 
great numbers of sick people, lame, halt, and blind, flocked to him daily, | 
and of these a great number appear to have believed themselves to be cured 
by him. The fame of these marvels was not long in reaching Paris, where 
a friend of his—M. du Fayet, occupying roomy premises at 80 Rue de la 
Roquette, near the Bastille—lent him rooms for the reception of the sick, | 
such numbers of whom flocked thither to solicit his help that it was found 
necessary to place barricades before the doors, only admitting batches of 
thirty at a time, according to the number of the tickets held by each. . It 
being impossible to admit a tithe of the applicants, another friend of the 
Zouave, the Marquis de Chateauvillard, a man of high family, well known 
in the aristocratic regions of this capital, placed at the disposal of Jacob a 
part of his house in the Rue St. Lazare. Both these places, as well as the 


barracks of his regiment at Versailles, were so densely crowded that police- | 


men were obliged to be on duty to keep order, and the streets in the neigh- 
borhood of each were at times blocked up by vehicles of all kinds, litters, 
and people carrying their sick or lame relatives on their shoulders. 

The Zouave, who is “ second trombone” in the Imperial Guard, appeared 
on parade every morning at Versailles, saw the crowd of sick gathered 
about the doors of the barracks, and then took the train for Paris, giving a 
séance sometimes in the Rue de la Roquette, sometimes in the Rue St. 
Lazare, and going back at night to his barracks. He gives no medicine, 
declaring all doctor’s stuff to be poison, and takes neither fee nor reward | 
from those who come to him. The police, therefore, had no ground for mo- | 
lesting him, and limited its interference to the keeping of order among the | 
crowds who continued to flock to him. 

I have seen M. Jacob, and talked with him; but I have not as yet suc- | 





ceeded in witnessing the operations that have been the leading topic with | 


the Parisians for the last fortnight. He is of middle height, with regular, | 
well-formed features, dark hair and keen mouth, and a pair of dark-brown 


eyes that dilate and flash in a way that indicates a vehement temperament | 
and a most resolute will. The expression of his face is perfectly tranquil, | 


’ 


without a single wrinkle or hard line, or trace of anxiety or dissipation. He | 
is about forty ; has served for twenty years in the army, and has taken to | 


esteemed by his superiors and by his comrades, and is said to be exemplary | 
in the discharge of his duties. He is something of an artist and has read a | 


the service of the trombone as a relief from sentinel duties and other 
fatigues from which the band of a régiment is exempt. He is highly 
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kind, a certain number of instantaneous bond-fide cures, is surely one that 
may very well have taken Paris by storm, and should claim at the hands 
of men of science something more serious than the angry and contemptu- 
ous assertions of “impossibility” with which the air has been resounding 
for the last week. 

For a few days past the Zouave has suspended his séances, to the poignant 
regret of the crowds who had taken tickets and been awaiting their turn of 
admission. It is said that so much hostile influence has been brought to 
bear against him that the police were instructed to keep away, in the hore 
that some disorder would occur that might warrant a suspension of the 
sfances, and that some thirty or forty medical students, disguised in blouses, 
and some of them with their heads or arms bound up, as though suffering, 
contrived to get in and to make the “row” desired by his foes. At all 
events, placards posted up at the Rue de la Roquette state that “the séances 
are suspended until further notice.” 7 

The theatrical and operatic worlds are preparing for their autumnal 
campaign. George Sand is dramatizing her stirring novel of “ Mont Re- 
véche ;” Guizot is writing the last pages of his “ Méditations Religieuses ;” 
the International Anti-Slavery Society has held a conference here; Patti 
and Nilsson have returned to Paris, and the former has just signed an en- 
gagement with the opera of St. Petersburg for the winter of 1868-9; 
James Gordon Bennett has sold the famous J/enrietia in England for 
£10,000 ; Abd-el-Kader is said to be very proud of having won fifteen francs 
at the gaming-house of Iffezheim, where Mustapha Pasha (the Viceroy’s 


brother, and one of the most inveterate gamesters extant) has broken the 
bank twice in three days; and the north door of Notre Dame, which, 


according to tradition, the devil has kept unfinished all these hundreds of 
years, has just been successfully completed by a French smith, to the great 
joy and glory of all concerned. 


Correspondence. 


MORE ABOUT: CULTURE, 
To THE EprTror or THE NATION: 


If my plea for the uncultivated can be construed into any undervaluation 
of the “scholar,” in the wide sense of the term, it gives a different impres- 
sion from that which I intended. No one can hold the true scholar, the man 
of large culture, in higher esteem than I do. But my ground of complaint 
is this, that the popular estimate of the scholar rather indicates and holds 
up as a model the pedant, or the man who accumulates knowledge for a 
purely selfish gratification, rather than the man who, from his high culture, 
shall be able to diffuse “ sweetness and light” among others. 

Hence the main controversy between classical and scientific studies, 
while the science of human relations, or what is commonly called political 
economy, is almost unheard of. 

That there is an occult virtue in “ going to college” appears to me by 
no means a medizval delusion, but a very prevalent delusion at the present 
day, and—while going to college simply meant four years’ grinding at the 
classic mill—a very mischievous delusion, by which a few boys of a peculiar 
cast of mind were benefited, and a much larger number either lost their 
time or were unfitted for their necessary vocations in the active world. Now 


good deal, besides observing the human race in the campaigns of Algeria, | that nearly all the universities and colleges have enlarged the field of study, 
the Crimea, and China. Eye-witnesses whose testimony would be received | this objection will no longer apply. 


with respect on all ordinary matters, declare that they have seen the long 
rows of paralytics, blind, and halt rise up at the bidding of this man and 
go away cured, leaving their crutches, walking, seeing. His friends claim 
that he can cure all diseases, but not all the sick. They say that, in pres- 
ence of certain sufferers, a veil seems to drop down before his eyes, separat- 
ing him from the patient, and that, when this occurs, he knows that he 
cannot effect a cure, and sends the applicant away. He is declared by his 
friends to be a very religious man, and convinced that God has given him 
the faculty of healing. But he makes no pretence of asceticism or pietism ; 
is often rough in manner, and sometimes employs expletives that savor 
rather of the barracks than of the sanctuary. He does not, apparently, 
attempt to explain or reason upon the power he believes himself to possess ; 
nor can he account for his not being able to exert it in all cases. 

As far as I have been able to judge of the matter, I should say that in 
some cases the action of this man, whatever it be, does really effect a last- 





ing cure; that in others his action gives a partial and temporary relief, | 
after which the disease is seen to be unchanged ; and that in the maj rity | 
of cases the action js nil. Gut, even with these qualifications, the fact of 


his causing, by the mere exertion of his will, without extraneous aid of any | 


If we could substitute a true study of language for the study of the so- 
called classics, or Latin and Greek, there would have been less, or perhaps 
no, objection to this. But in the exclusive study of Latin and Greek, the 
minds of boys and young men become imbued with the idea of a form of 
civil polity which was based on slavery, and which has failed. The Greek 
and Roman polity was one of centralization and of protection culminating 
in slavery, the natural result of the theery of protection. I believe the prin- 
ciple of individual freedom and of popular rights came from the horde of so- 
called barbarians by whom the Greek and Roman forms of government were 
for a time overwhelmed. 

If this be trae, then the study of language as a discipline of the mind 
should include the language and literature of the Northmen, in order that 
the mind, while being disciplined, should not be perverted by the exclusive 
observation of the Roman and Greek polity, but should be strengthened in 
the principles of human freedom by a knowledge of the northern races from 
whom we have derived so many of those principles. 

As to the study of political economy, I do not ask that it should be in- 
cluded in the system of education with the special view to the development 
of men by whom new discoveries in the science should be made, but in order 
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that the mass of our active men should understand their position in the har- 
mony of the universe; that we should have our several vocations ennobled 
by a clear perception of the fact that by our work the plane of comfort, edu- 
cation, and morality is being raised for all, and that all interests are har- 
monious if we only cease fostering one above another by means of laws. 

The whole country is being now disturbed and placed in danger of 
serivus disaster simply because few among the people and perhaps still 
fewer among the legislators have any knowledge of the science of political 
economy, or any conviction that certain principles of social science have 
been absolutely settled. 
ment can create value, and that from their power of coining the precious 
metals into money they derive the power to make money of the same 
value out of paper. Hence, also, we have the demand for laws to regulate 
the hours of labor for adults. Hence the enactment of laws for the collec- 
tion of revenue by which, in addition to their purpose of securing a revenue, 
the attempt is made to divert labor from its natural channel into some 
other, or, in other words, to destroy its freedom. 

And, finally, I think it is significant of the want of attention to the 
science of political economy in this country that in the list of eighteer 
“scholars” whom you name in your comment on my previous letter who 
have distinguished themselves by their contributions to this dominant 
science, not one is on American. 

When we have a harmonious system of education, we shall have scholars 


The Nation. 


Hence we have men who believe that the Govern- | 
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a perfection in which the characters of beauty and intelligence are both 


present, which unites ‘ the two noblest of things ’"—as Sict/t (who of one of 


the two, at any rate, had himself all too little) most happily calls them in his 
* Buttle of the Books ’— the two noblest of things, sweetness and light.’ ” 


Your correspondent seems eager to rescue the phrase from Mr, Arnold's 
supposed claim; and I am equally desirous of calling attention to the fact 


that Mr. Arnold expressly credits it to its true owner. J.A. 


Waterbury, Conn., Sept. 20, 1867. 


STATISTICS OF THE MONT OENIS TUNNEL. 
To THe Eprror or THe NATION: 


Sir: As appears from a recent report on the works at the Mont Conis 


| Tunnel, the execution of this gigantic enterprise was ordered by a law of 


who can meet the requirements of their time and be able to give the direc- | 


tion, as Adam Smith and Stuart Mill and Buckle and Lecky have guided 
the English, and Bastiat the French ; and men like Gladstone, Cobden, and 
Bright, capable of leading us in the path of true prosperity which the echol- 


ars have marked out for us. “A PHILISTINE.” 


[ We know nothing and can learn nething about the “ so-called bar- 
barian” races except through Greek and Roman literature; and nothing 
that we know of them is of much, if any, political value. We have 
hardly a single political or legal idea of importance of which the germ, 
at least, may not be found in Greek or Roman polity. The phrase 
“ popular rights,” in the sense in which we understand it—the right of 
the majority to rule, through the ballot—would have been incompre- 
hensible to a barbarian. 
as to a Bostonian. 


It was as familiar to an Athenian or Roman 


ment.—Epb. Nation. } 





THE ROMAN JUDICIARY. 
To THE Epiror or THE NATION: 


Sir: Some weeks ago you spoke of the great problem presented by the 
success of the ancient Roman civilization. As it is evident from this that 


The same thing may be said of municipal govern- | 


| 


| 


the Sardinian Parliament on the 15th of August, 1857, and the excavation 
was begun by hand labor at Bardonnéche, the southern terminus, in October ; 
at Modane, the opposite extremity, in December, of the same year. 

Until machinery was employed for drilling the rock, the average rate 
of progress per day at the Bardonnéche end was about two feet and two 
inches; at the northern terminus, in consequence of the less favorable char 
acter of the rock and other circumstances, it was five or six inches less. 

Drilling machinery of a very ingenious character, driven by compressed 
air condensed by a small water-power, was first applied at Bardonnéche in 
1861, was introduced at Modane in 1863, and has since been constantly in 
operation at both points up to the present time. Experience has suggested 
many improvements in the construction and operation of the machines, and 
their rate of performance has been considerably increased in consequence 
Thus, at Bardonnéche, the progress has been per day as follows : 

In 1861, 1 foot 6} inches ; in 1862, 3 feet 54 inches; in 1863, 3 feet 
inches ; 


104 
in 1864, 5 feet 7} inches ; in 1865, 7 feet; in 1866, 7 feet 4} inches 
The works advanced rather more slowly at Modane, and in 1855 the drills 
on that side struck into a refractory quartzite formation which has brought 
down the daily progress during the eighteen months which have elapsed 
since that rock appeared to an average of two feet and three or four inches 

The total length of the tunnel—which, in consequence of the great 
height of the ridge under which it passes, is without a single shaft—is seven 
miles and about three-fifths, or, more exactly, one thousand yards. Of this 
distance, four miles wanting 120 yards were completed on the 3ist Decem 
ber, 1866, and there remained about three miles and three-quarters to be 
excavated. 

The time of the completion of this important work, which will shorten 
the travelling time between the capitals of Italy and France by about eight 
hours, cannot be accurately computed, but it is more than probable that 


ithe tunnel will be finished before the beginning of the year 1871, even at 


| the rate of progress at the Bardonnéche end for 1866. 


But there are many 


| reasons for believing that this rate will be accelerated, and it does not seem 


you do not adopt the popular theory which makes out the ancients to be of | 
no use, I make no apology for mentioning to you another problem arising out | 


of one department of this civilization. The question does not occur to me now 


for the first time, but the discussiens in and about the New York Constitu- | 


tional Convention have brought it up in my mind with renewed force. The 
general theory and practice of modern times is opposed to an elective 
judiciary ; our own unfortunate experience testifies strongly against it. 
Yet the principal Roman judges (the pretors) were elected, and what is 
more, every man who went regularly through the highest offices was pre- 
tor (that is, judge) before he was consul (that is, executive), just as if our 
President should first be a justice of the Supreme Comrt and our State gov- 
ernors first be judges of the highest State courts. Nay, more, the pretor 
not only administered the law, but also helped to make it by his edicts, 
Why did this system, so contrary to our modern ideas, work so well in 
Rome ? CARL BENSON, 


“SWEETNESS AND LIGHT.” 
To Tur Eprror or THE Nation: 


Your correspondent, “ W. W. N.,” seems to be laboring under the delu- 
sion that Mr. Matthew Arnold makes use of the phrase “Sweetness and 
light” as if it were of his own manufacture. Surely he must have read 
Mr. Arnold’s lecture somewhat carelessly, otherwise the crude statement of 
“ & Philistine ” would not have led him, as it seems to have done, to enter- 
tain such a supposition. The sentence which “W. W. N.” takes so much 
pains to quote from Swift is quoted by Mr. Arnold himself. In the edition 
of his lecture contained in the Every Saturday (July 27, 1867, p. 100) may 
be found the following words: 


| locomotives. 


too sanguine to calculate upon the passage of the tunnel by railway trains 
as soon as the Ist of July, 1870. 

The length of the Mont Cenis tunnel is believed to be twice as great as 
that of any other subterranean gallery constructed for similar or analogous 
purposes, and the difficulty of the work has been much increased by the im- 
possibility of sinking shafts through the superincumbent strata for the re 
moval of excavated material, for aeration, and for the escape of gases disen 
gaged by the respiration of the laborers and the combustion of powder and | 
lights. Fresh air is forced into the tunnel by appropriate machinery, and a 
sufficient current is thus created for respiration and for carrying off the 
smoke of the lights and of the powder used in blasting. Many other in 
genious contrivances are employed for the security, the health,and the com 
fort of the laborers, and it is not reported that they suffer, in any respect, 
more than the workmen engaged in excavating ordinary tunnels. 

Many persons apprebend serious difficulty in the removal of the smoke 
and of noxious gases from the combustion of the fuel employed by the 
Those who have passed through the forty-three tunnels on’ 


| the railway between Bologna and Pistoja in hot weather will readily be- 


lieve that this may prove a very formidable objection to the use of the great 
gallery under Mont Cenis. I have more than once felt myself, and seen 
other passengers over the Bologna road, apparently in real danger of suffo 
cation, and have been convinced that an accident which should bring a 
train to a stop in one of the long tunnels on that road, when the accumula- 
tion of irrespirable gases is as large as I have sometimes witnessed it, 
would involve the speedy death of every person in the train. If the win 
dows of the cars are kept closed, not much inconvenience is usually felt, even 
in summer; but the supply of air in the compartments of a railway car is 
small, and in a very few minutes of stoppage the stock would be exhausted. 


“Exactly the notion of perfection as culture brings us to conceive of it ;' The careless, almost stolid, indifference with which abuses of all sorts are 
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re untied in Italy, bas hitherto sntanti the Government and the public} in all probability the thermometer will always stand at summer heat 
from insisting on the adoption of any precautionary measures against the | through nearly its whole length. 


occurrence of fatal accidents from this cause upon the railways, but it is a 
danger which common prudence ought not to overlook. 


The aeration of the tunnel is engaging the earnest attention of scientific 
and practical men, and it is much to be hoped that some method may be 


The Mont Cenis tunnel is in a more northern latitude, and at a consider- | devised for the frequent renovation of its atmosphere before it and the sim- 
ably higher elevation than the railways which cross the Apennines. Its | ilar enterprise at Mount Hoosac, in Massachusetts, are brought to completion. 


temperature would therefore, under similar circumstances, be lower than in 


There is a slight descent in both directions from a point near the centre, 


the galleries of more southern railways. But the line is at a great distance | to facilitate drainage. The excavation is wide enough for a double track, 
below the surface, and its temperature is that which is determined by its| and the arch is lined throughout with substantial masonry. 





depth. There will, of course, be a certain movement of air through it, but 
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améner. Have just received an extensive variety of their well- 





known standard editions of 


THE FIFTH THOUSAND OF The Bible, American Episcopal Prayer- 
ROBERT COLLYER’S SERMONS Books, and Church Services, 


or | In all sizes of type and of entirely new patterns, for the 


N A 7 U R E A N D L | t E fall trade, which they now offer for sale at the lowest im- 


| porting prices. 
1S HOW BEADY, LONDON BIBLE WAREHOUSE, 


626 Broadway, N. Y. 


Sold by all Booksellers, or sent by mail on receipt of LIBRARY AGENCY. 
— ete |G. P. PUTNAM & SON, 661 BROADWAY, N. X., 
| Are Commission Agents to purchase books by the thou. 
HORACE B. FULLER | sand or single—English or American—-for public libraries 
(Svccessorn TO WALKER, Futter & Co.), | or individuals, on the most favorable terme, according to 
245 Washington Street, Boston. | the quantity ordered, 


Tinted paper, extra cloth, $1 50; in bevelled boards, red | 
edges or gilt top, $1 75. | 








NOW READY. 


THE CATHOLIC WORLD, 


FOR OCTOBER, 1867. 


CONTENTS : 
I. ROME AND THE WORLD. 
Il. WITH CHRIST. 
Ill. THE MANAGER'S DILEMMA. 
IV. LEARNED WOMEN AND STUDIOUS WOMEN. 
Vv. IN MEMORIAM. 
VI. THE EARLY CHRISTIAN SCHOOLS AND 
SCHOLARS. 
VIL. OUR LADY. 
VIII. OUR BOY ORGANIST. 
IX. THE MARTYRS OF GORCUM. 
X. CARLYLE’S SHOOTING NIAGARA. 
XI. SAYINGS OF THE FATHERS OF THE DESERT. 
XII, AN OLD GUIDE TO GOOD MANNERS. 
XIII. RAN AWAY TO SEA. . 
XIV, A ROYAL NUN, 
XV. MR. BASHER’S SACRIFICE, AND WHY HE 
MADE IT. 
XVI. A FEW THOUGHTS ABOUT PROTESTANTS. 
XVU. NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





The editor of Tut Catnoitic Wortp is happy to an- 
nounce that, encouraged by the gratifying success which 
has thus far attended his efforts to establish this Maga- 
zine on a firm and permanent basis as a Catholic 
periodical of the first class, he has effected a considerable 
improvement both in its typographical and literary ex- 
cellence. It will hereafter be printed from entirely new 
type, and in other respects rendered more attractive in 
its exterior dress. 

The editor has also, during his recent visit to Europe, 
made arrangements to secure contributions from some of 
the best writers both in England and Ireland, and to open 
the way for the circulation of Taz Carnoiic Wor.p in 
both these countries. The translations, from the best 
periodicals of the Continent, will hereafter be increased 
in number, and Tue CaTHOLIc WoRLD will in future con- 
tain only original and translated articles. 

As the present number begins Volume VL, it is a good 
time for persona, to subscribe. 

TERMS: $5 per year; single copies, 50 cents. 





THE CATHOLIC PUBLICATION HOUSE, 


LAWRENCE KEHOE, Ceneral Agent, 
126 Nassau Street, New York. 





Just PUBLISHED : 


The Clergy and the Pulpit, 


IN THEIR RELATIONS TO THE PEOPLE. 
By M. L'Assz Istpors Moc tots, 
CHAPLAIN TO NAPOLEON III. 


Translated from the French by George Percy Badger. 
1 vol. 12mo, cloth extra, $1 50. 





FOREICN BOOKS. 

Over Fifty Thousand Dollars’ worth of English and 
Irish Catholic Books just received from London and 
Dublin. For particulars, send for a Catalogue of Foreign 
and Domestic Books, just issued; or see advertisement 
sheet in CatHoLic WoRLD for October. 





THE CATHOLIC PUBLICATION SOCIETY, 


LAWRENCE KEHOE, Generali Agent, 
126 Nassau Street, New York. 
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The Nation. 








LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Boston, 
PUBLISH THIS DAY 
A TREATISE ON THE 
AMERICAN LAW OF EASEMENTS 
AND SERVITUDES. 
Br EMORY WASHBURNE, LL.D. 
Second edition. Law sheep, $7 50. 
In the present edition the author has incorporated 
about a hundred pages into the text of the work, and has 
endeavored to collect for reference every case to which 


he had access, which had been decided, upon the subjects 
of which it treats, before the volume went to press. 


ALSO, 
A Manual of the Constitution of the 
United States of America. 

By Timotuy Farrar. 


8vo, pp. 544, cloth, $3 50. 





NEARLY READY: 
CURTIS ON THE LAW OF PATENTS. 


SPEECHES AND ADDRESSES OF ROBERT 
C. WINTHROP FROM 1852 TO 1867. 

SPEECHES AND PAPERS RELATING TO 
THE REBELLION. By Georce S. BoutwE.u. 


GREENLEAF ON EVIDENCE. New Edition. 
Vols. II, and III. 


UNITED STATES COMMERCIAL DIGEST. 
By Lewis HEYt. 


“ LEGIBLE, PORTABLE, AND CHEAP.” 





THE GLOBE BULWER. 


THE GLOBE EDITION OF 
BULWER’S NOVELS. 


This Edition of the Novele of Sir Edward Bulwer 
Lytton, Bart., will be complete in twenty-two neat 16mo 


volumes, 
Now REapy, 


Each Novel complete in 1 vol., 
THE CAXTONS: A Family Picture. 


PELHAM; or, THE ADVENTURES OF A 
GENTLEMAN. 


EUGENE ARAM: A Tale. 
THE LAST OF THE BARONS. 
DEVEREUX: A Tale. 





All the remaining volumes are stereotyped, and will be 
published in rapid succession. 

Printed in large type, on tinted paper, with engraved 
frontispiece to each volume, and handsomely bound in 
green morocco cloth, 

PRICE PER VOL. $1 50. 
EACH NOVEL SOLD SEPARATELY. 

For sale by Booksellers generally, or will be sent by 
mail, post-paid, on receipt of price by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
; Philadelphia. 





NEW BOOKS. 


CEORCE ROUTLEDCE & SONS 
HAVE NOW READY 
NEW EDITIONS OF 
THE BROWN PAPERS. By Artur Sketcn- 


LEY. Reprinted from Fun. In which Mrs. Brown re- 
lates her visits to and her epinions—freely expressed 


—on The Royal Academy, The Derby, The Opera, The | 


Dramatic Fete, The Franchise, The Old Bailey, The 
Emperor of the French, Domestic Servants, House- 
keeping, The County Court, Society, Neighborly 
Visits, etc. 12mo, sewed, with fancy cover, 50 cents. 
NEW EDITION OF 
MRS. BROWN’S VISIT TO THE PARIS 
EXHIBITION. By Artaur SKeETcuiry, author of 
* The Brown Papers.”” In which Mrs. Brown records 
her views and experiences of the people she met and 


the places she visited, her haps and mishaps; and her 
true Cockney disgust at Mossoo’s failings in the Eng- 


lish language. 
IN 2 VOLS. DEMY 8VO, EXTRA CLOTH, $12. 
LIVES OF INDIAN OFFICERS: Illustrative | 
of the History of the Civil and Military Services of 
British India, including Biographical Sketches of 
Lord Cornwallis, Sir Jonn Malcolm, the Honorable 
Mountstuart Elphinetone, the Rev. Henry Martyn, 
Sir Charles Metcalfe, Sir Alexander Burnes, Captain | 
Arthur Conolly, Major Eldred Pottinger, Major D’ Arcy 
Todd, Sir Henry Lawrence, General James Neill, and 
Brigadier-General John Nicholson. By Joun WILLIAM 
KaYE, author of * The History of the War in Afghan- | 
istan,” ** The History of the Sepoy War,” etc. } 
THE CHEAPEST EDITION ISSUED OF 
BOSWELL’S LIFE OF DR. JOHNSON; com- 
prising a series of epistolary correspondence and 
conversations with many eminent persons, and vari- 
ous Origival pieces of his composition, with a chron- 
ological account of his studies and numerous works. 
The whole exhibiting a view of Literature and Liter- 
ary Men in Great Britain for nearly half a century. 
New edition, with illustrations, 526 crown 8vo pages, 





beautifully printed on fine toned paper, and hand- | 


somely bound in cloth, price $1 75. 

IN IMPERIAL 8VO, EXTRA CLOTH, PRICE $10, 
THE SPORTSMAN AND NATURALIST OF 

CANADA; or, Notes on the Natural History of the 


Game, Game-Birds, and Fish of that Country. By 
Mason W. Ross Kine. With six beautiful Chromo- 
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BOOKS WORTH READING AND 
KEEPINC. 


SPOONER’S BIOGRAPHICAL HISTORY OF 
THE FINE ARTS. Being Memoirs of the Lives and 
Works of Eminent Painters, Engravers, Sculptors, 
and Architects. With Plates of Morograma, ete. 
Fourth edition. 2 vola. royal octavo, cloth, $10; half 
morocco, $15. 





| “The most complete and desirable cyclopadia of art 

biography extant. Artists and connoisseurs should as 
soon think of being without Webster's Dictionary as a 
copy of this edition of Spooner.’ —New York Tridune. 


** The supplement, the copious collection of monograms 
and artists’ devices, and the introductory review on 
painting, give this edition of Spooner's Dictionary the 
advantage over every other cyclopwdia of art biography 
now extant."—New York Times. 


“It ia the work which thousands of non-professional 
men have desired to possess.""— New York Observer. 


‘A work indispensable to all who love, study, or culti 


vate art, and brought our with a view equally to beauty 
and economy.’’— Boston Transcript. 


CRITICAL AND SOCIAL ESSAYS, 
printed from the New York Nation. 

$1 50. 
“The combination of literary and political discussions 
of so uncommon excellence, free from vulgarity and 


flippancy, may almost be said to mark an epoeh in Ameri- 
can journalism.’’— New Englander. 


Re- 


12mo, cloth, 


** All are entertaining, clever, and well written: and 
some of them deserve the higher praise of being the con 
densed etatement of vigorous thought apon questions of 
practical importance, ‘The value of these essays is not 
purely literary, but consists much more in the reflection 
they afford of the best thinking and tewper of the times 
in their sympathetic and intelligent criticisms of preva!! 
ing forms of tife. We trust that this is but the firet of a 
series of similar volumes.’’—Vorth American Review. 


“They are aa honor to American journalism."’— Neu 
York Citizen. 
FATHERS AND SONS. A Russian Novel. 


Translated from the Russian of IVAN SERGHEIEVITCH 
TurGENEP, by Ev@ENE ScHUYLER, Ph.D, 12mo, cloth, 


$1 50. 
NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ PAPERS FOR 


THOUGHTFUL GIRLS.” 

THE DIAMOND ROSE: A Life of Love and | 
Duty. 

BY SARAH TYTLER, AUTHOR OF “ CITOYENNE 
JACQUELINE.” 

PAPERS FOR THOUGHTFUL GIRLS, ete. 
Crown 8vo, extra cloth, gilt edge, price $2. An ele- 
gant Gift Book for Young Ladies. 

NEW EDITION, 

GOD’S GLORY IN THE 
Hand-book of Popular Astronomy. 
Lerten, D.D., late 
of Theology, Queen’s College, Canada. 
plates and numerous wood engravings. 
cloth, $2 25. 

ELEGANTLY PRODUCED. 

THE PLEASURES OF OLD AGE. 
French of EmrLe SouvestTRE. 
lum cloth, gilt edges, price $2. 

“Unlike so many romance writers of his country, 

Souvestre was filied from an early age with the desire not 

of amusing only, but of purifying and elevating his fel- 

low-creatures.”"— The Preface. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 

OUTLINES OF THEOLOGY. By the late 
ALEXANDER VINET, author of * Vital Christianity,” 
etc. In post 8vo, cloth, price $3. 

NEW EDITION, IN CROWN 8VO, PRICE $2. 

CHAUCER’S CANTERBURY TALES. From 
the Text and with the Notes and Glossary of Tuomas 
TYRWHITT. Illustrated by Corbould. 


HEAVENS. A 
By WrILiiaM 
-rincipal and Primarius Professor 


Crown 8vo, 


From the 





THE NEW MONTHLY, 


THE BROADWAY, 


AN INTERNATIONAL ILLUSTRATED MaGaZINE, 


90,000 of No. | have been Sold. 
No. 2 will be ready on 20th inst. 





CEORCE ROUTLEDCE & SONS, 
PUBLISHERS, 
416 Broome Street (near Broadway), New York, 
and The Broadway, London. 
ed sale and Subscribers’ names received by all Book- 
felere. 


lithographs and numerous Wood Engruvings. } 
| 
| 


With twelve | 


Crown Svo, green vel- | 


* Admirable.”— Nation. 


“We commend this one, at least, as a novel far better 
worth reading than most of those which come from the 
press, and we are grateful to Mr. Schuyler for the real 
pleasure which his translation has afforded us.""— North 
American Review. 





| “We confess to have been surprised to find ourselves 
} at cnce seized upon by both characters and plot. and car- 
ried forward to the end ata sitting.”"—New Anglander. 


|THE MAN WITH THE BROKEN EAR. 
Translated from the French of Epmunp ABovrT, 
12mo, cloth, $1 50. 
“An absurd, yet as fascinating as a Christmas ghost 
story.’’—ASpringfield Republican. 


“ The story is as good as the best of Poe's or Hoidman’s, 
| with infinitely more humor and life in it.”"—Haertford 
| Courant, 





“Held us enchained during a sitting of three hours. 
Every one who has a few hours of leisure should buy and 
read the book.”’—Buffalo Courier. 


IN THE YEAR ‘13. Translated from the 
German of Fritz Reuter, by C. L. Lewes. i6mo, 
paper, 75 cents, 


| “The lively personal interest which the author takes 
| in drawing his characters creates a sympathy between 
|} him and the reader that procures even for the triviali- 
ties of his tale at least respect if not a warmer feeling— 
that with which we listen to histories of the past from 
the old folks at our own fireside. To children, ard to 
the old especially, his style will be charming.’’—Nation 


“The style has a quaint simplicity which affords a very 
agreeable relief from the flaming splendors of popalar 
sensational novels."’— 7ridune. 


DENIS DUVAL (Tauchnitz Edition), 
5 cents; cloth, $1 75. 


AUERBACH’S ON THE HEIGHTS. 83 vols., 
paper, $2 25. 
MARRIAGE IN THE 


From the French of Carlier. 


Paper, 


UNITED STATES. 
Cloth, $1 25. 





LEYPOLDT & HOLT, Publishers, 
| 451 Broome Street, New York. 
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DICKENS’S WORKS. 


n clegant Library Edition, unsurpassed by any lere- 
tofore issued. 





THERE ARE NOW READY: 
OLIVER TWIST. 1 vol. 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. 2 vols. 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. 2 vols. 
CHRISTMAS STORIES. 1 vol. 
The remaining works will be issued monthly until the 
set is complete. 
This edition contains all the original English illustra- 


iions, newly engraved on eteel by Joseph Andrews, | 
including the designe of Cruikshank, Seymour, Phiz, | 


Leech, Gilbert, and others, as well as the designs of F. 
O. C. Darley. 


Price per volume, in crown 8vo, $2 50. 





HURD & HOUCHTON, 
PUBLISHERS, 
459 Broome Street, New York. 


*,* Agents wanted to canvass for the above works. 


Pus.iisnep Tuts Day, No. IL or tHe 


Quarterly Journal of Psychological Med-| 


icine and Medical Jurisprudence. 


The Nation. 





NEW SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


FALL BULLETIN OF THE 


NATIONAL SERIES OF STANDARD 
SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


Just PUBLISHED: 
| SMITH’S COMPLETE ETYMOLOGY. $1 25. 


This work differs from its predecessors in this de- 
partment in the attention paid derivatives from 
other sources than the Latin and Greek. 

WORMAN’S ELEMENTARY GERMAN 
GRAMMAR. $150. A complete course on a new 

and striking plan. 

SILBER’S LATIN READER. $1 50. Lexi- 
con, Notes, and References to all the leading Latin 
Grammars. 

LORD BACON’S ESSAYS. $1 75.* Edited 

by J. R. Borp. For critical reading in schools, and a 

standard classic for all. 

STEELE’S SIMPLIFIED CHEMISTRY. 
$1 50. A fourteen weeks’ course for schools which 
| have only aterm for the study. Designed to make 
} the study popular. 
| JEWELL’S GRAMMATICAL DIAGRAMS. 
| $1.* An exhaustive explanation and defence of the 
Diagram method of teaching English Grammar (the 
only true system), with additional exercises. 

MONK’S DRAWING-BOOKS. Each 40c, 
Nowready. Studies of animals, studies of landscape. 
To be complete in six numbers. 





| Sample copies of these School-books (* excepted) will 
be sent to any teacher for examination, with purpose of 
| introduction if approved, on receipt of one-half the ad- 


Edited by Dr. Wm. A. Hammonp, M.D., Professor of | vertised price. 


Diseases of the Mind and Nervous System in the 
Bellevue Hospital Medical College, etc. 
CONTENTS OF NO. Il, (ENLARGED TO 200 PAGES), 
OCTOBER, 1567: 


The Negro as a Soldier—Review of the Case of Mary 
Harris—-The Dangerous Classes of the Community— 
Suicidal Monomania—Dreaming considered espe- 
cially in Relation to Insanity—The Application of 
Electricity to Therapeutics—The Psychology of Celi- 
bacy—The Physiology and Pathology of the Mind— 
The Insanity of Pregnancy and Lactation—Bromide 
of Potassium in Nervous Diseases—Bibliographical 
Notices, Chronicle, ete. 

Terms—$5 per annum; single copies. $1 50. 

In consequence of the great success of The Psychologi- 
cal Journal, the publishers have enlarged it from 160 to 
200 pages 

A. Simpson & Co. also publish The New York Medica: 
Journal, a monthly, $5 per annum ; and will begin, Satur- 
day, Sept. 28, Zhe Medical Gazette, a weekly, at only $2 
per annum, 

All of the above furnished to Subecribers for $10 per 
annum in advance. 


A. SIMPSON & CO., 
PUBLISHERS AND PRINTERS, 
60 Duane Street. 


A NEW HISTORY FOR SCHOOLS. 


———— 





JusT PUBLISHED. 


COODRICH’S HISTORY OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 
REWRITTEN AND BROUGHT DOWN TO THE 
PRESENT TIME (1867). 

By Wa. H. Seavey, A.M., Principal of the Girls’ High 
and Normal School, Boston. 





**We make daily use of Seavey’s edition of Goodrich’s 
History of the United States, and are greatly pleased with 
it as a text-book.”—Homer B. Spraque, Principal of the 
State Normal School, Connecticut. 

“I consider it a text-book of extraordinary merit.”"—D, 


B. Hagar, Principal of the State Normal School, Salem, 


Mass. 

“In clearness, conciseness, and adaptation to all wants 
of school classes, I believe it unsurpassed.”’— Professor O. 
Root, Jr., of the University of the State of Missourt. 

“Iris the most accurate and intelligible history I have 
met "—A. P. Kelsey, late Principal of the State Normal 
School, Maine 

‘the record of the war and our recent annals, is evi- 


dently the result of conscientious work.’—/, Y. Evening | 


Post 

‘It ig, on the whole, the best school history of the 
United States that has fallen under our notice.”’—7he 
Nation. 

Teachers, or those having charge of schools, are invited 
to address 


BREWER & TILESTON, Publishers, 


131 Washington Street, Boston. 


| For further information consult Descriptive Catalogue 
| (free) or Jilustrated Educational Bulletin (ten cents per 
annum), publishers’ official organ. 





A. S&S. BARNES & COQO., 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 
111 & 113 William Street, N. Y. 


A COMPANION TO “WHY NOT.” 








Just PUBLISHED. 


IS IT 1? 
A BOOK FOR EVERY MAN. 
By Pror. H. R. Storer, M.D. 
16mo, paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1. 


ALSO, 


WOMAN’S RICHTS. 


By Rev. Joun Topp, D.D. 
16mo, paper, 15 cents; cloth, 50 cents. 
NEW EDITIONS. 

WHY NOT? A Book for Every Woman. By 
the author of “Is it I? 16mo, paper, 50 cents; 
cloth, $1, 

SERPENTS IN THE DOVE’S NEST. By 
Rev. Joun Topp, D.D., author of ** Woman's Rights.” 
l16mo, paper, 15 cents; cloth, 50 cents. 

Sold by all Booksellers and News-dealers, and sent by 
mail post-paid on receipt of price. 








LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 
Boston. 


L. W. SCHMIDT, 
| GERMAN BOOKSELLER, 


24 BarcLay STREET, NEw YorK, 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Regularly imports all the leading Foreign Publications, 
| including Periodicals. 

| The following Catalogues of his large and carefully 
| selected Stock may be had gratis on application :—1, 
| General Catalogue; 2, Theological; 3, Philological; 4, 
| Educational; 5, Scientific; 6, Medical; 7, Catalogue of 
} Periodicals published in Germany, France, and England. 


| 
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To Principals of Schools and College 
Students. 
DR. E. R. HUMPHREYS, LL.D., 


| Recently, for six years previous to July, 1865, Principal 


of the Collegiate Schoe], Boston, Author of many well- 
known Classical, Historical, and Philosophical Works, 
having at length recovered from the long and severe ill- 
ness which caused him to resign his position in Boston, 
will be happy to teach classes, or deliver courses of lec- 
tures in first-class schools, 

He will also continue to read with private pupils for 
the English and American universities. The success of 
his pupils in the Honor Examinations at Oxford and 
Cambridge is well known and well attested. 

Dr. H. refers, inter alios, to the Rev. President Barnard 
and Professor Drisler, Columbia College; Rev. Dr. A. H. 
Vinton: Rev. Dr. Houghton. 

Address Box 419, P. O., Brooklyn. 





CHECARAY iNSTITUTE, 

FRENCH AND ENGLISH FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
BOARDING AND DAY PUPILS, 

1527 AND 1529 SprucE STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Will reopen on THURSDAY, September 19. 
French is the language of the family, and is constantly 
spoken in the Institute. 


MADAME D‘HERVILLY, Principal. 


THE LIBERAL CHRISTIAN 
FOR 1867. 


Tue LIBERAL CHRISTIAN, a weekly religious paper, 
contains a large amount and variety of original matter 
contributed by the most eminent writers in the Uni- 
tarian, Universalist, and other liberal communions; cor- 
respondence from various parts of the country and 
Europe; occasional discourses by the best liberal 
preachers; criticisms and abstracts of new books and 
current literature ; the best family and children’s reading 
which can be purchased or selected; discussions of the 
most important and interesting questions of the day in 
an independent, fearless manner, but always in the light 
of Christian principles and in a Christian spirit; a sum- 
mary of the religious intelligence most interesting to 
Liberal Christians generally, and a review of the princi- 
pal events of the week. 


Tue Liserat CaristIAn takes the place of The Chris- 
tian Inquirer, which was established in 1847, and for 
twenty years was regarded as one of the best religious 
papers in the country. The new and enlarged paper is 
established to represent and advocate the ideas and 
principles of liberal Christianity in their intellectual 
breadth, spiritual catholicity, and practical applications; 
and also to urge the claims of political and social reform, 
and whatever relates to human welfare and advancement. 
It will set forth the great principles in which liberal 
Christians generally agree, and cultivate friendly rela- 
tions, a fraternal spirit, and co-operative action among 
the various branches of the liberal household, endeavor- 
ing to bring into practical and effective union all who 
believe in Christianity, “‘pure and undefiled,” as a 
rational faith and a working power for the redemption 
of the world. 

The Hartford Post says of THe LiperaL Cristian: 
‘In typographical appearance, in its literary finish, and 
in the general run of its contents, both in its selected 
and original matters, it is unquestionably one of the 
ablest papers published in the United States.” This high 
estimate is endorsed by the New York Jribune, Evening 
Post, Boston Transcript, Norfolk County Journal, and 
other leading papers of the country. 





Terms, $3 per year, payable in advance. Specimens 
sent free when asked for. 


New York, July, 1867. 
Published by the 


NEW YORK UNITARIAN PUBLICATION SOCIETY, 
76 Cedar Street, New York. 


Address “ LIBERAL CHRISTIAN,” 
Box 6695, P. O., New York. 
DAVID Cc. FRANCIS 
(Former.y C, 8. Francis & Co.), 
DEALER IN NEW AND OLD BOOKS, 
506 BROADWAY (vp stars). 


Priced catalogues of books in stock issued from time 
to time, and will be forwarded free to any address. 
Orders for any obtainable books promptly filled. 








Binding executed in any style. 
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CIRCULAR NOTES 


AND 


LETTERS OF CREDIT, 


FOR THE USE OF 


TRAVELLERS, 


AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD, 
ISSUED BY 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO., 


New Yorks. 


Russell Sturgis, Jr., 





ARCHITECT, 


98 Broadway, New York. 





Vaux, Withers & Co., 
ARCHITECTS, 


110 Broadway. 





ROBERT MORRIS COPELAND, 
LANDSCAPE GARDENER, 


Author of ‘ Country Life,’ furnishes plans and advice for 

laying out public and private grounds. Refers to John 

M. Forbes, Nathaniel Thayér, Boston, Mass.; Rufus 

Waterman, Providence, R. I.; Francis G. Shaw, Statey 

Island; R. 8. Fields, Princeton, N. J. 
41 Barristers’ Hall, Boston, Mass. 





Olmsted, Vaux & Co., 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS. 


The undersigned have associated under the above title 
for the business of advising on all matters of location, 
and of furnishing Desigus and Superintendence for Build- 
ings and Grounds and other Architectural and —_ 
Works, including the Laying-out of Towns, Villages, 
Parks, Cemeteries, and Gardens. 


FRED. LAW OLMSTED, 
CALVERT VAUX, 
110 Broadway, FRED’K C. WITHERS. 


New York, January 1, 1866. 





BROWN BROTHERS & co., 
59 Wa. St., 


ISSUE COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS 


FOR USE IN 


THIS COUNTRY AND ABROAD. 





Ss. Gc. & CG. C. WARD, 
AGENTS FOR 
BARING BROTHERS & COMPANY, 


56 Wall Street, New York, 
28 State Street, Boston. 





Insurance Scrip. 


WILLIAM C. CILMAN, 


46 Pins Street, New YorE, 





BUYS AND SELLS INSURANCE SCRIP. 


CHARLES W. THOMAS, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
BELLEVILLE, ILL. 


Legal Business in Southern Illinois promptly trans- 
acted. References given. 

Belleville, I)., offers inducements to manufacturers. 
Land donated. Coal pienty. 

Address CHAS. W. THOMAS, Sec. Board of Trade. 


UNION MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Assets, - ° - - . - - $2,188,429 20 


New York Orrice, 151 Broapway. 


States and British Provinces. 
LIST OF LOSSES PAID ON MEMBERS WHO HAVE DIED DURING THE YEAR ENDING DEC. 31, 1886. 


J. W. & H. JUDD, General Agents for New York. 











Active and efficient Agents wanted in all the Cities and large Towns in the healthy portions of the United 
To such, a liberal commisrion will be paid. 





AGE. NAME. RESIDENCE. OccUPATION. AmouNT 
INSURED. 

39 Joseph A. Southard, Richmond, Me., Ship Master, $2,000 
22 Evander O. Tozier, Boston, Mase., Tailor, 2.150 
35 Chas. 8. Stephenson, New York, N. Y., Ship Broker, 2,000 
25 John A. Curtis, New York, N. Y., Auctioneer, 5,000 
37 Jobn A. Curtis, New York, N. Y., Auctioneer, 2,500 
36 Thomas J. Willard, Portland, Me., Master Mariner, 3,000 
23 Edwin H. Rand, Charlestown, Mass., Clerk, 2,000 
40 Thomas 8S. Foster, Gardiner, Me., Merchant Tailor, 2,000 
24 Eden P. Foster, Jackson, Mich., Jeweller, 2,100 
34 Calvin M. Burbank, Lawrence, Mass., Clerk, 2,000 
51 John W. Crafts, South Boston, Mass., Provision Dealer, 10,000 
33 Samuel W. Bliss, Boston, Mass., Fruit Dealer, 2,000 
35 Richard Turtle, Chicago, Il., Provision Merchant, 2,000 
47 Francis Winter, New York, N. Y., t Lock Manufacturer, 8,000 
31 | D. B. Cunningham, | New York, N. Y., Merchant, 3,000 
41 | Robert N. Corning, | Concord, N. H., Railroad Contractor 2,000 
57 | Sami. M, Candler, Brooklyn, N. ¥., Custom House Clerk, 2.0 
40 | Charles Lina, Ashland, Pa , Druggist, 8,000 
2 | Francis Fischer, Louisville, Ky. Hatter, 5,000 
6 Zeno Kelly, West Barnstable, Mass., Master Mariner, 1,500 
42 | Julius Heimann, New York, N. 7. ; Carriage Maker, 2,000 
49 George Draper, New York, N. Y., Clothing Merchant, 2,000 
26 Philander M. Chase, Charlestown, Mass., Milkman, 2,000 
43 Henry Fishback. Carlinville, lll., Merchant, 8,000 
22 A. C. Sutherland, Detroit, Mich., Book-keeper, 1a 
30 Charles E. Poole, Pittston, Pa., Coal Agent, } 2,500 
39 Emanuel W. Mace, Chicago, IIl., Cigar Manufacturer, } 2,000 
37 Robert Clough, Chicago, Il., Stone Cutter, 2,000 
30 Ellen Clough, Chicago, ll., Wife, 2,000 
35 Robert H. Howe, St. Louis, Mo., Agent, 5,000 
19 | George H. ae Brunswick, Me. Gentleman, 10,000 
49 | Thomas W. Bamis, Boston, Mass., Merchant, 5,000 
38 Issachai H. Brown, Troy, N. Y., Druggist, 1,500 
27 Zelotes W. Knowles, Addison, Me., Master Mariner, 8,000 
62 | Lewis Wm. H. Giese, Baltimore, Md., Merchant, 4,000 
30 | Eliakim W. Ford, Albany, N. Y., Merchant. 3.000 


STEPHEN CROWELL, Pres’t. EDGAR W. CROWELL, 
Vice-Pres’t. PHILANDER SHAW, Sec’y. 





THE MUTUAL 


Phenix Insurance Company, LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
ovrices: {1 BROAD WAT Fo OF NEW YORK 
eS ae 0° F. S. WINSTON, PREsIDENT. 


Assets, Dec. |, 1866..... $1,635,932 69 


Ensures against Loss by Marine and Fire. Also, Lake, 
Canal, and inland Transportation. 


CHAUNCEY BEDELL, Manager Marine Dep't. 


CASH ASSETS 
(Invested in Bonds and Mortgages and United States 


DIRECTORS : Stocks), 
Stephen Crowell, Jeremiah V. Spader, $20,406,665 48. 
A. V. Stout, Edward E. Low, 


J.D. Ingersoll, 
Henry Collins, 
John M. Hicks, 

I. H. Frothingham, 
George W. Bergen, 
Charles C. Betts, 
Jas. 8. Rockwell, 
Alvin C. Bradley, 
Gustav Schwab, 


Samuel W. Burtis, 
Daniel F. Fernald, 
Nathaniel Putnam, i 


Issues every approved description of Life and Endow- 


: ment Policies on selected lives at moderate rates, return- 
Edgar W. Crowell, 
Daniel Ayres, 
Harold Dollner, 
Isaac Brinkerhof. 


ing all eurplus annually to the policy-holders, to be used 
either in payment of premiums or to purchase additional 


Edwin Beers, William P. Beale, Insurance, at the option of the assured. 
aa Wm B Beedall.” RICHARD A. McCURDY, Vice-President. 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, Actuary. 

ISAAC ABRBATT, l 
Secretaries. 

JOHN M. STUART, } 


James H. E)more, 
Ben, F. Wardwell, 
A. B. England, 
Daniel H. Gregory, 
Rufus R. Graves. 


Joshua Atkins, Jr., 
Augustus Studwell, 
Gilbert Sayres, 
William A. Budd, 
William M. Vail, ee 


NIAGARA [uae Vaan 





FIRE INSURANCE CO. FIRST PREMIUM 
OFFI 12 WALL STREET. ELASTIC STITCH AND LOCK STITCH 
we SEWIN MACHI 
NG ACHINES, 
pa ao Sarena = : aggre i % 495 Broadway, New York. 
URPLUS, JULY 1, . ° ° ’ 


~ THE EMPIRE SEWING MACHINE | 


Surpasses all others in simplicity, durability. 
beautiful stitch, and easy working. It cre- 
ates no noise when in operation, and all per- 
sons fond of an excellent Sewing Machine 
should call and examine it. A liberal dis- 
count offered to the trade. Salesrooms, 616 
BROADWAY, N. Y.; 103 Avenue A, corner 
of Seventh Street; 685 Sixth Avenue; 233 Grand Street, 


Losses equitably adjusted and promptly paid. 
CHARTERED 1850. 
Cash Dividends paid in fourteen years, 248 per cent. 
JONATHAN D. STEELB, President. 








P. NOTMAN, Secretary. Williamsburgh. 
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The Nation. 


[Sept. 26, 1867 








THE CREAT EUROPEAN TRIUMPH 
OF WHEELER & WILSON. 

One of the most gratifying results of the Paris Exposi- 
tion is the well-deserved honor conferred upon the well- 
known firm of Wheeler & Wilson. 

They have for years stood in the front rank of Manufac- 
turers of Sewing Machines in this country, and their 





| “OUT OF THE RUT.” 


*“ EVERYTHING USEFUL WAS AT SOME TIME 
NEW.” 


name has vecome a household word throughout Europe. | ~ 


Their Machines have a world-wide reputation for 
thorough excellence and perfect work, and they have 
always been the foremost in thc march of improvements, 


The New or American 





VERSUS 


until it is almost impossible to conceive that anything | 


can be added to their Machines to achieve any greater | 


perfection. 

So proud a position could hardly need an added honor, 
bat Europe has conferred on them go distinguished a 
reward that all will acknowledge now that they stand 
above all the first makers in the world. 

They had eighty-two first-class competitors in the 
Paris Exposition, but the Jury awarded to Wheeler & 
Wilson (he only GOLD MEDAL, for the most perfect 
Sewing Machine; thus placing them at the head of all 
Sewing Machine Mannfacturers, both in Europe and 
America. 

This is their due; they have earned it, and we rejoice 
at their succees.—Art Journal. 


HOME SCHOOL FOR YOUNC LADIES, 


Newsure, N. Y. 


Location pleasant and healthful. Superior advantages 
for French and Music, 
Fall Term commences September 18. 


MISS H. M. PARKHURST, Principal. 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
50 WATERMAN STREET, PRovipence, R. I. 


The next school year will commence TUESDAY, Sept. 
10. The school aims to secure physical development, fa. 
tellectual] discipline and culture, and an earnest religious 
character. The best facilities are provided for the health 
of ite pupils, for a thorough course of instruction in 
scientific, literary, and art studies, and for the genial in- 
fluence of a Christian home. Number of famfly pupils 
limited to sixteen. 
For Circulars address the Principal, 
Mrs. N. W. DEMUNN, 
Waterman Street, Providence, R. I. 


E. A. CIBBENS’S SCHOOL FOR BOYS, | 


HARVARD ROOMS, 
Sixth Avenue, corner of Forty-second Street. 


INDELIBLE |! 


Pencils for Marking Clothing, 
Pencils for Writing on Wood. 


“Invaluable for marking linen, being reliable. . .. . 
We commend them to all.” — Chicago Tribune. 

“They must eventually supersede indelible ink.”— 
Detroit Tribune. 

‘“THEe INDELIBLE Pencri Co. make a pencil for the use 
of Gardeners, Nurserymen, etc., with which we are much 
pleased.’"—American Agriculturist. 


Manufactured and sold by the 
INDELIBLE PENCIL CO., 


NORTHAMPTON, MASS., 


and by Stationers, Bookeellere, Druggists, and General 
Dealers iz all parts of the country. 


Every Pencil Warranted. 


Prices: HorntricuttuRalL, single, 75 cents; two for $1; 
er dozen, $5. CLoTHing PENcIL, single, 50 cents; three 
or $1 ; per dozen, $3, 

Sent prepaid by mat express on receipt of price. 


FLORENCE 


Reversible Feed Lock-Stitch 
itSewing Machines. 


Best Fami.y MACHINE IN THE WORLD. 


FLORENCE 8. M. CO., 
505 Broadway, N. Y. 


The Old or European System. 


1,110 POLICIES! THE FIRST YEAR 
WITHOUT A LOSS!!! 


4 
““GOLD WILL ALWAYS FIND A READY MARKET.” 


( Thoughtful persons are invited to examine the 
plans of the 


AMERICAN 


POPULAR LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


419 anp 421 Broapway, N. Y.; 


| for from this Company each class of persons RECEIVES 


precisely the advantages to which it is entitled. 





wholly to the advantage of the short-lived class—in 
this, solely to the benefit of those who possess such ten- 
| dencies. 

This just result is gained by making premiums accord- 
ing to the class of life to which asperson belongs, and 
also by returning the surplus only when earned by pre- 
miums and their interest. 

Why, then, should the long-lived pay large, when entitled 


to smaller premiums ? 
Why should they receive small, when entitled to larger 


returns of surplus ? 


The Assurance, therefore, is threefold to the family in 





case of death ; to the assured, in case of long life, a cash 
|income for his declining years and security of funds 


already invested ; for there are no forfeitures. 


The progressive features of this Company are therefore 
| just; they are correct; they are scientific; they work 
well; they work easily. 

The Old was good, the Newis better. Do not accept 
because New, nor distrust because not Old nor Transat- 


lantic, but examine. Send for a Circular 


INSURANCE CAN BE EFFECTED BY 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


*,* AGENTS WANTED WHEREVER THEY ARE 
NOT. 


B. F. BANCROFT, President. 

A. N. GUNN, M.D., Surg. -in-Chief. Executive 
7. 8. LAMBERT, Agent-in-Chief. Board. 
C, H. FROST, Treasurer. 





“FRED. SHONNARD, Secretary. 


In other companies, tendencies to longevity inure 





FURNITURE. 


PRICE REDUCED 2 PER CENT. AT 
DECRAAF & TAYLOR'S, 


87 & 89 Bowery, 65 Christie Street, and 130 and 132 Hester 
Street, all under one roof. 
| WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
| ROSEWOOD PARLOR AND CHAMBER FURNITURE. 
Mahogany, Walnut, and Tulip Wood; Parlor Furniture, 

| French Oil Finish; Sideboards and Extension Tables 3 
| Spring and Hair Mattresses ; Cottage and Chamber Sets ; 
| Cane and Wood Seat Chairs. 

We keep the largest variety of any house in the Union 
and defy competition. 

All Goods guaranteed as represented. 


MARVIN & CO.’S 
ALUM AND DRY PLASTER 
FIRE AND BURGLAR 








AF E 





Are the mcst desirable for quality, finish, and price. 


. §265 Broadway, New York. 
Principal Warehouses: {79 Cheetnut &t., Philadelphia. 


Please send for a Circular. 





DECKER & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


Ivory Agraffe Bar Piano-Fortes, 


Have removed to 2 Union Square, corner Fourth Avenue 
and Fourteenth Street. 

Having largely increased our facilities for manafaciur- 
ing, we now hope to be able to meet the growing demand - 
for our pianos. 

,* Mark well the name and locality. 





OFFICIAL PROOF FROM PARIS. 


STEINWAY & SONS TRIUMPHANT. 


STEINWAY & SONS 


Are enabled positively to announce that they have been 
awarded 


THE FIRST GRAND GOLD MEDAL FOR AMERICAN 
PIANOS, 


this medal being distinctly classified first over all other 
American exhibitors. In proof of which the following 


OFFICIAL CERTIFICATE 


of the President and members of the International Jury 
op Musical Instruments is annexed : z 


Panis, July 20, 1867. 


I certify that the First Gold Medal for American Pianos 
| has been unanimously awarded to Messrs. Steinway by 
the Jury of the International Exposition. 
First on the list in Class X. 
. MELINET, 


President of International Jury. 


GrorGcEs KasTNER, 
Members 


AMBROISE THOMAS, 
of the 
International Jury. 


Ep. HANSLICK, 

FP. A. GEVAERT, 

J. SCHIEDMAYER, 

The original certificate, together with “ the official 

catalogue of awards,” in which the name of STEINWAY 
& SONS is recorded first on the list, can be seen at their 
WAREROOMS, FIRST F&OOR OF STEINWAY HALL, 
new numbers 109 and 111 East Fourteenth Street, New 
York. 











